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FOR  A  HOLIDAY 


Whether  you  make  your  holiday  a  week-end  or 
a  fortnight,  you  can’t  equal  the  attractions  of 
the  Ambassador  at  Atlantic  City.  You’ll  find 
every  feature  for  your  enjoyment  and  comfort 
in  the  magnificent  Ambassador,  Atlantic  City’s 
finest  hotel,  located  directly  on  the  boardwalk 
with  most  of  its  guest  rooms  facing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Daytime  sports  and  activities,  riding  on 
the  beach,  golf,  tennis,  swimming  in  indoor 
pool.  Spacious  sun  decks  and  solarium.  Fine 
restaurants  and  smart  entertainment,  and 
dancing  to  a  famous  orchestra.  Peaceful 
slumber,  with  the  soothing  sound  of  the  surf 
lulling  you  to  sleep.  Try  it  now ! 


THE 


AMBASSADOR 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 
Brighton  Avenue  at  the  Beach 


HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  SERIES 


Helps  To  Solve  Two  Major  Problems 


1.  Stimulates  interest  in  health 
and  safety  problems  and 
practices.  ^ 

This  interest  is  stimulated, 
not  by  devices  such  as 
games,  contests,  and  dra' 
•matics,  but  by  an  appeal 
to  the  natural  interest  of 
the  pupil  in  whatever  is 
meaningful  to  him  in 
terms  of  his  own  daily 
experience. 


Health  and  Safety  Series 

(Brownell'lreland  et  al) 

HAPPY  LIVING 
EVERYDAY  LIVING 
HELPFUL  LIVING 
SCIENCE  IN  LIVING 
PROGRESS  IN  LIVING 


2.  Provides  an  effective  teach¬ 
ing  program  for  health  and 
safety  education. 

The  subject  matter  is  present- 
ed  in  terms  of  the  pupil’s  own 
health  and  safety  needs.  Con¬ 
trolled  vocabulary,  study 
guides  and  teaching  aids,  spe¬ 
cially  posed  photographs  and 
drawings,  and  comprehensive 
glossaries  and  indexes  help  to 
make  the  series  interesting 
and  effective. 


Examine  the  series  critically.  Note  the 
excellent  provisions  for  motivating 
and  directing  learning. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company 

111  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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FIRST  celebration  of  the  Christmas 
festival  on  its  present  date,  December 
25,  was  in  Rome,  350  a.  d.  The  custom 
of  a  decorated  Christmas  tree  began 
about  1600  in  Germany;  not  until  1800 
did  the  custom  spread  to  other  countries. 

MOW  ready:  Everyday  Life,  Book  I 
(list  price,  52(f),  by  Ethel  Maltky 
Gehres.  Also  in  this  basal  series  Eure 
a  Pre-Primer  and  Primer.  The  new 
first  reader,  like  the  phenomenally 
successful  previous  books,  is  illustrated 
with  large  action  photographs  of  real 
children  in  everyday  activities.  Do  you 
wish  descriptive  literature? 


A  bullet  fired  at  the  sun 
firom  the  earth  would  take 
seven  yean  to  reach  it. 


MpWEST  member  of  the  Winston 
Dictionary  family.  The  Winston  Sim- 
FUFiED  Dictionary  for  Schools,  con¬ 
tinues  to  break  all  records  for  universal 
acceptance.  Just  adopted — by  the 
state  of  Texas — for  a  period  of  five  yeara 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  Seventh  Grade. 

CHEOPS,  the  great  pyramid,  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  weigh  4,883,000  tons;  all  this: 
stone  was  transported  and  put  into  place.- 
chiefiy  by  human  muscle. 

SELF“DIRECTED  study  of  spell¬ 
ing  in  the  early  grades  has  done  more 
harm  than  good,  according  to  Tirey, 
Fuqua,  and  Black,  authors  of  the  Life- 
Use  Speller  (just  off  press).  Specific 
helps  for  teachers  and  pupils  make 
progress  sure  and  easy  with  this  text. 
Available  in  one  volume  or  in  two  parts; 
may  we  send  you  further  information? 

A  MAM  weighing  150  pounds  on 
the  earth  would  weigh  about  two  tons 
on  the  sun.  Why?  See  Useful  Sci¬ 
ence,  Book  II,  p.  161.  Are  you  using 
this  popular  series  by  Weed,  Rexford, 
and  Carroll?  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  for 
the  junior  high  school  years;  or  Book 
III,  Useful  Science  for  High  School, 
for  the  one-year  course  in  general  science. 

Only  four  motor  cars  were 
registered  in  the  United 
States  in  1895.  In  1904,  only 
two  in  Kansas  City  —  and 
they  had  a  head-on  collision! 

EDITOR^S  SELECTIOMS  of 

books  just  published;  ideal  for  school 
libraries  and  Christmas  giving:  Wagons 
Westward,  by  Armstrong  Sperry,  au¬ 
thor  of  All  Sail  Set  ($2.00)  (12-18);  A 
Dog  at  His  Heel,  by  Charles  J.  Finger, 
Newbery  Medal  winner  ($2.00)  (12-18); 
Corporal  Corey  of  the  Royal  Cana¬ 
dian  Mounted,  by  Jack  O’Brien,  author 
of  Silver  Chief  ($2.00)  (13-18). 
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AND 


PENNELL’ 


CUSACK 


THE  CHILDREN’S  OWN 
READERS 


New  Features 


An  even  stricter  vocabu' 
lary  control  through  Book 
III,  making  reading  easier 

A  new  Wall  Chart  for  the 
Pre'Primer,  Frolic  and  Do' 
Funny 


More  stories  and  poems 

Workbooks  in  a  new 
format  at  a  new  low  price 

New’  covers  (Primer 
through  Book  Six) 


Send  for  circular  5=746 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CRUISES 


TOURS 


Christmas  Week 


3  SUGGESTIONS: 


HoTona — 'T.  S.  S.  Sibony" 

L*crve  New  York  December  24.  Return  to  New  York  lonuory  3. 

3V4  Days  in  Horcmo.  Tnduding  hotel  and  sightMeing . $112.00  up 


Puorto  Rico  and  Santo  Domingo 

Leave  New  York  December  24.  ll-Doy  Cruise.  Induding  sigbt- 


110.00  up 


Christmas  Florida  Tour — 10  Days 


Leave  New  York  December  25.  Return  January  3rd.  Rail  New 
York  to  Jacksonville  oitd  return.  Complete  circle  tour  of  Florida 
by  motor  coach.  Including  transportation,  meeds,  guide  service. 
Nghtseeing,  tips,  etc. . 


160.75  up 


Meey  ether  inter eetinp  trips  from  which  to  choose 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 


PubUc  Ssnrics  TsnninoL  Nowoik.  N.  |. 


Phone  MArket  2-7000 — Extension  700 


Death  Removes  Two 

Eminent  Educators 


New  Jersey  lost  two  of  its  most 
outstanding  Superintendents  of 


outstanding  Superintendents  of 
Schools  with  the  death,  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  of  John  H.  Logan, 
Newark  superintendent,  and  Clifford 
J.  Scott,  head  of  the  East  Orange 
schools. 


Dr.  Scott  died  suddenly  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11  of  a  heart  attack.  As  head  of 
the  East  Orange  schools.  Dr.  Scott  had 
helped  build  up  the  junior  high  school 
s>~stem  in  East  Orange,  had  notably 
advanced  the  physical  education  and 
health  curricula,  and  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death  was  active  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure  technical  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  in  Essex  County.  In  1928,  Dr. 
Scott  was  a  member  of  the  three-man 
commission  of  New  Jersey  educators 
appointed  to  assist  the  State  Legislature 
in  a  survey  of  the  state’s  schools.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  East  Orange,  Dr.  Scott 
was  head  of  the  schools  in  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware.  His  death  two  days  before  the 
.Annual  Convention  started  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  events  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Logan  .Also  Stricken 


That  shadow  was  deepened  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  the  day  the  convention 
ended.  Returning  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  Mrs.  Logan,  Mr.  Logan  was 
stricken  with  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  as 
their  car  came  through  Linden.  Mr. 
Logan  came  to  Newark  in  1927  from 
the  State  Commissionership  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Silzer  in  1925.  His  out¬ 
standing  achievements  as  Newark  Su¬ 
perintendent  were  the  revision  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  and  the 
individualization  of  instruction  in  ac- 
airdance  with  the  most  modern  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  He  was  responsible  for 
the  revision  of  the  Newark  salary 
schedule  in  1929,  and  for  an  extensive 
building  program  which  included  the 
Arts  High  School,  Weequahic  High 
School,  and  Boylan  Open  Air  School. 
Hia  superintendency  was  also  marked 
by  a  great  expansion  of  recreational  and 
research  activities,  and  by  the  extension 
of  library  services  through  the  schools. 


WNAT  ARK) 
TNOU6HTS ■ 


_  _ Where  «io  they  ttart?  Wb«l  U  lU 

■  mytiefiou*  power  poueuetl  only  by 

B  humanti’  Fweiaetinx  ana  ioMruedw 

arc  ihe  (iuia  about  your  ioocr  auiA 
your  perionality,  your  nyUtacandins: 
facta  uuf  hr  acacily  by  the  RotKruciaoa  tot  centutwa. 
Leara  about  it:  but  &tat  wtiu  for  FREE  BOOKLET  to 
Hcbim  T.C.R.  TNI  MIICINCIRHI  (A.  M.  O.R.O 
San  Joes,  Cauvoenu 
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—  TAX 

Di.  LEON  N.  NEULEN  . 

President 

Elsewhere  the  Review  presents 
material  on  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  tax  rate  limitation.  Experts 
in  the  field  of  taxation  testify  to  the 
futility  of  it;  experience  of  other  states 
is  a  strong  argument  against  it;  and 
New  Jersey  history  shows  that  it  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  in  our  own 
state. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  and  organizations  in 
New  Jersey  that  believe  in  it.  Agita¬ 
tion  for  the  plan,  sponsored  by  national 
real  estate  groups,  is  country-wide,  and 
it  is  relatively  certain  that  legislation 
to  achieve  it  will  be  introduced  this 
winter. 

We  wish  the  teachers  might  stay 
out  of  this  debate.  Some  of  the  groups 
that  will  support  tax  rate  limitation 
are  good  friends  of  the  schools;  many 
are  as  interested  as  we  are  in  the  cause 
of  New  Jersey  education.  They  have 
supported  our  campaign  to  broaden  the 
tax  base  for  school  support  and  relieve 
real  estate  of  the  state  school  tax  load. 

The  teachers  cannot  stand  on  the 
sidelines,  however,  while  tax  limita¬ 
tion  is  discussed,  especially  before  the 
tax  base  for  school  support  is  broad¬ 
ened.  Tax  rate  limitation  in  New 
Jersey  today  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
the  schools,  as  well  as  for  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  services. 

It  would  widen  the  gap  in  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  offered  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey  children,  a  gap  which  it  is  our  aim 
to  narrow.  In  1930-31  the  Survey 
Commission  pointed  out  four  New  Jer¬ 
sey  communities  with  similar  educa¬ 
tional  problems  in  which  an  identical 
tax  rate  (on  equalized  valuation) 
would  produce  the  varving  sums  of 
$26,673,  $80,093,  $i21,841  and 

$183,443.  The  tax  rate  that  would  be 
ample  for  all  the  needs  of  the  wealthiest 
of  these  districts  would  not  provide  the 
most  essential  government  services  in 
the  poorest. 

Even  under  the  comparatively  mod¬ 
est  equalization  plan  that  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  supporting,  most  of  the 
proposed  tax  limits  would  not  permit 
the  poorer  communities  to  raise  suf¬ 
ficient  money  with  which  to  operate. 

A  second,  and  very  serious  objection 
to  tax  rate  limitation  proposals  made 
thus  far,  is  that  they  do  not  adequately 
protect  education,  as  compared  with  the 
other  governmental  services  with  which 
it  is  thrown  into  competition.  The 
expressed  will  of  the  people  might, 
under  tax  rate  limitation,  be  completely 
defeated. 


1 


RATE  LIMITATION 


In  New  Jersey  there  are,  as  every 
commentator  points  out,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  separate  and  overlapping  gov¬ 
ernmental  units.  The  school  district 
is  only  one  of  these.  No  tax  limita¬ 
tion  proposal  to  date  has  afforded  any 
guarantee  that  the  school  district  will 
get  its  fair  share  of  the  total  amounts 
to  be  made  available  under  the  lim¬ 
ited  rate.  Experience  shows  that,  often, 
it  is  the  most  necessary'  services  which 
are  pared,  and  the  most  politically 
serviceable  which  are  favored. 

This  is  especially  a  problem  in  the 
great  majority  of  school  districts  in 
which  the  budget  is  submitted  to  the 
people  for  vote.  It  seems  absurd  to 
suggest  that  a  school  budget,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  people  who  will 
be  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  should  be  further 
reduced  to  bring  it  within  a  limitation 
Imposed  from  without. 

One  other  argument  of  the  “tax  lim¬ 
iters”  deserves  special  comment.  They 
say,  “The  tragic  experiences  of  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  similar  states  are 
merely  temporary.  Eventually  new 
revenue  sources  are  found  that  restore 
the  governmental  services  wiped  out 
by  tax  limitation.  No  one  is  worse  off 
in  the  long  run.”  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  7,  1936.  I  find  that 
the  Springfield,  Ohio,  schools  have  just 
closed  after  the  failure  of  a  special 


A  Message 
from  the 
Presidenf 


vote  to  extend  the  tax  levy.  Ohio  has 
been  toyring  with  tax  limitation  since 
1911. 

More  important  still,  however,  is  the 
needless  waste  of  tearing  down  an  or¬ 
ganization,  such  as  a  school  system,  if 
it  Is  to  be  rebuilt.  This  is  an  un¬ 
economic  process.  You  cannot  run 
schools  that  way,  nor  do  yrou  save 
money  by  doing  so;  not  to  mention 
the  lasting  injustice  to  those  children 
who  are,  or  ou^t  to  be,  in  the  schools 
while  they  are  tom  down.  No  one 
suggests  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  close 
a  bank  or  an  insurance  company  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  starting  it  again. 

New  Jersey  teachers  believe  that  re¬ 
lief  from  excessive  property  taxes  will 
come  through  such  broadening  of  the 
tax  base  as  they  have  advocated  for 
the  past  three  years. 

Just  so  long  as  txx  rate  limitation 
means  less,  rather  than  more  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  educational  opportunity;  just 
so  long  as  it  fails  to  guarantee  to  lo¬ 
cation  its  fair  share  of  available  funds; 
and  just  so  long  as  it  seems  to  involve 
the  destruction  of  things  which  must 
be  promptly  rebuilt,  the  teachers  of 
New  Jersey  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  oppose  it. 


TAX  LIMITATION: 
The  Experts  Speak 


There  are  four  conditions  which 
have  inevitably  accompanied  the 
adoption  of  tax  rate  limitation  plans. 
In  the  first  place,  they  have  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  debts — the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  unpaid  bills  for  services  and  to 
the  accumulation  of  unpaid  wages  due 
governmental  employees  as  well  as  to 
.^n  increase  in  funded  debts.  The  float¬ 
ing  obligations — unpaid  bills  and  un¬ 
paid  wages — are  beyond  the  control  of 
ordinary  debt  limits.  So  long  as  services 
are  required  and  people  have  confidence 
in  their  governments  these  accumula¬ 
tions  will  continue  in  time  of  need. 

When  the  volume  of  the  floating 
debts  becomes  sufficiently  large  the 
obligations  are  funded,  reduced  to 
judgment  or  otherwise  acknowledged. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  be  paid. 
When  this  condition  is  produced  by  tax 
limitation  plans,  all  that  is  gained  is 


higher  future  ta.xes.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  making  it  impossible  for  govern¬ 
ments  to  defray  current  operating  costs 
out  of  revenues  currently  collected.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  limitation  plans 
have  generally  ruined  the  market  for 
short-term  paper.  Financial  institu¬ 
tions  cannot  be  expected  to  finance  gov¬ 
ernmental  operations  when  revenues 
are  both  drastically  and  unintelllgently 
limited.  It  should  be  noted  too,  that 
limitation  plans  have  also  brought  about 
unsound  budgeting. 

Finally,  in  every  case  where  tax  lim¬ 
itation  proposals  have  been  adopted 
they  have  brought  about  the  discontin¬ 
uance  and  unintelligent  curtailment  of 
governmental  activity.  Instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  for  government  to  func¬ 
tion,  tax  limitation  legislation  has  made 
it  Impossible  for  many  units  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  perform  any  service  whatever. 
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...  In  other  cases,  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  services  have  been  so  drastically 
curtailed  as  even  to  destroy  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  Why 
should  taxes  be  paid  when  governments 
cannot  render  the  services  which  the 
taxpayers  require  of  them. 

The  experience  of  other  states  experi¬ 
menting  with  tax  limitation  schemes, 
indicates  first,  that  tax  limitation  laws 
have  not  limited  property  taxes ;  second 
that  they  have  not  accomplished  the 
reformation  of  the  state-local  tax  sys¬ 
tems;  thirdly,  that  they  have  neither 
produced  economy  in  government  nor 
a  constructive  avenue  of  approach  to 
that  goal ;  and  lastly,  that  these  schemes 
have  so  frequently  curtailed  govern¬ 
mental  service  and  produced  fiscal  chaos 
that  the  plan  has  been  permanently 
discredited.  .  . 

SIMEON  E.  LELAND,  IlUnois  Tax 
Commission  —  material  taken  from 
Chapter  III,  Special  Report  No.  2.  (1) 


NEED  GENERAL  REVISION 
“AT  THE  SAME  STROKE” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  have 
been  bumps,  jolts,  dislocations,  hard¬ 
ships,  difficulties,  weaknesses,  and  mis¬ 
takes  in  limitation  laws  so  far  put  into 
effect.  It  is  quite  probable,  our  tax 
structure  being  the  complex  muddle 
that  it  is,  that  no  state  can  adopt  a 


limitation  law  without  some  disloca¬ 
tions  unless  it  makes  at  the  same  stroke 
the  other  major  adjustments  which  in 
logic  go  with  it  and  which  the  people, 
in  voting  a  limitation,  intend  should  be 
made,  in  other  words  unless  the  limit 
is  adopted  as  part  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  state’s  tax  structure.” 

HERBERT  U.  NELSON,  Secretary, 
National  Association  of  l^al  Estate 
Boards,  in  “The  Case  for  Tax  Limita¬ 
tion.”  (1) 


LIMITATION  MUST  NOT  STOP 
PAYMENTS  ON  BONDS 

Granting  that  taxes  on  real  estate 
have  in  many  localities  been  unduly 
burdensome,  and  may  be  properly 
subjected  to  limitation  for  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  investors  in  municipal  bonds 
have  long  recognized  the  dangers  of 
such  limitations  affecting  the  levy'  for 
bonds  and  interest.  Limitations  on  the 
amount  of  debts  to  be  incurred  are  high¬ 
ly  desirable,  but  when  bonds  have  been 
issued,  there  should  be  no  limitation  on 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  to  pay  the  same. 

Municipal  Securities  Committee  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  (1) 


BOUND  TO  UNDERMINE 
MUNICIPAL  CREDIT 

Arbitrary  and  inflexible  limits  are 
bound  to  undermine  municipal  credit. 


They  have  been  ineffective  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  government  and  are  a  dan¬ 
gerous  and  bungling  means  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  tax  system.  .  .  .  No  prudent 
investor  is  going  to  hazard  his  money 
upon  a  system  which,  at  the  advent  of 
the  next  depression,  will  operate  almost 
automatically  to  remove  a  city’s  re¬ 
sources  from  support  of  his  investment. 

.  .  .  Any  spread  of  arbitrary  and  in¬ 
flexible  tax  rate  limits  is  bound  to  have 
the  positive  effect  of  undermining 
municipal  credit.  They  have  been  in¬ 
effective  in  reducing  the  cost  of  munici¬ 
pal  government  in  the  past  and  offer 
poor  prospects  of  any  such  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  future.  As  a  left-handed 
means  of  correcting  the  tax  system  they 
are  dangerous  and  bungling.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  indeed  that  the  promoting  in¬ 
terests  cannot  see  constructively  beyond 
the  predicament  which  they  have  helped 
to  create  for  themselves  and  turn  their 
civic  enthusiasm  to  more  worthy  and 
fruitful  public  objectives. 

FREDERICK  L.  BIRD,  Director  of 
Municipal  Research,  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  Inc.  (1) 


CURTAILED  SERVICES 
LOWER  PROPERTY  VALUES 

Continued  curtailment  of  govern¬ 
mental  services  may  reduce  property 
values.  Part  of  the  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  upon  property  is  the  service  which 
is  rendered  the  community  by  govern¬ 
ment.  If  such  services  remain  curtailed 
over  a  long  period,  their  absence,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  face  of  their  increased 
need  in  a  relatively  congested  area,  will 
reduce  the  value  of  the  holding. 

Savings  under  tax  limits  accrue 
chiefly  to  large  owners  and  absentee 
holders.  In  general,  limited  levies  tend 
to  reduce  governmental  services  out  of 
proportion  to  total  tax  savings.  The 
small  home  owner  saves  on  his  tax 
ticket  but  loses  in  service  what  he  fails 
to  make  up  in  indirect  revenue.  The 
large,  absentee  holder  profits  because 
his  taxes  are  reduced,  and  he  is  rela¬ 
tively  unconcerned  about  the  services 
rendered  or  the  indirect  taxes  which 
he  escapes  by  living  elsewhere. 

JOHN  F.  SLY,  Princeton  University. 

(2) 


“THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  THE 
IDEA  18  APPEALING” 

There  is  something  strongly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  foot¬ 
binding  in  this  method.  “Large  feet 
for  women  are  unsightly  and  ungrace¬ 
ful.  The  foot  has  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  growing  as  the  body  grows,  but  we 
will  correct  this  by  binding  it  so  tightly 
that  it  can  never  become  any  larger.” 
Likewise,  many  earnest  people  who  are 
seriously  troubled  by  the  distressing  in¬ 
crease  in  governmental  costs  and  who 
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noticf  that  such  costs  tend  to  increase 
steadily  and  universally,  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  by  rigid  limits  upon 
the  taxing  power.  The  simplicity  of 
the  idea  is  appealing. 

Dr.  MABEL  L.  WALKER,  Exeeutive 
Secretary  of  the  General  Welfare  Tax 
League.  (1) 


TAX  LIMITS  IGNORE 
natural  conditions 

Whether  imposed  by  statute  or 
constitution,  the  limitation  applies  alike, 
at  the  same  rate,  to  every  city  within 
the  given  state.  .  .  .  Thus  it  ignores 
a  multitude  of  differences  whose  effect 
cannot  be  avoided.  Thus  Cairo  and 
Matwood  are  both  in  Illinois;  they  are 
of  approximately  the  same  population ; 
but  they  have  not  the  same  snow  prob¬ 
lem  in  winter.  One  is  a  river  city,  the 
other  touches  no  navigable  water.  One 
b  a  complete  community,  the  other  a 
suburb,  a  small  section  of  a  great  me¬ 
tropolis.  Their  conditions,  their  needs, 
of  public  works,  of  police  service,  of 
fire  protection,  of  the  unending  list  of 
public  services,  are  not  the  same.  .  .  . 
If  you  find  that  two  cities  have  much 
the  same  needs  of  service,  and  much 
the  same  idea  of  those  needs,  you  will 
find  that  they  differ  markedly  in  the 
kind  and  amount  of  taxable  wealth,  and 
of  available  revenue.  ...  As  the  tax 
limit  is  invariably  fixed  too  low  to  yield 
some  cities  the  revenue  necessary  to  pay 
for  good  service,  so  it  is  fixed  higher 
than  can  be  justified  in  others. 

CLARENCE  A.  DYKSTRA,  City 
Manager,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (1) 


PLAN  DOES  NOT  SOLVE 
ECONOMY  PROBLEM 

It  may  be  granted  without  debate 
that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  reduce 
public  expenditures  in  times  when  taxes 
are  paid  only  with  difficulty  and  sacri¬ 
fice.  But  it  should  be  obvious,  without 
elaborate  argument,  that  the  tax  rate 
limitation  really  solves  none  of  these 
problems.  It  does  nothing  directly  to 
aid  in  determining  how  many  employees 
any  department  should  carry,  or  how 
many  it  needs.  It  may  compel  drastic 
reduction  of  public  salaries,  but  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  plan  would  apparently 
be  satisfied  with  a  system  of  horizontal 
cuts  which  would  be  farthest  f^rom 
assuring  real  economy  of  public  admin¬ 
istration.  It  contributes  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  priorities  of  services.  Debt 
service  charges,  for  instance,  are  a  fixed, 
prior  obligation  against  any  revenues 
that  may  be  received.  Tax  rate  limita¬ 
tions  may  force  governing  bodies  to  a 
choice  between  paying  current  expenses 
or  the  debt  service,  and  the  growing 
number  of  municipal  defaults  as  the 
depression  .advances  indicates  that  such 
money  as  is  being  wrung  from  reluctant 
taxpayers  is  being  applied  to  salaries  and 


other  current  costs  rather  than  to  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  payments. 

HARLEY  L.  LUTZ,  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Finance,  Princeton  University.  (1) 


INDIVIDUALS  LOSE, 

CORPORATIONS  GAIN 

To  THE  extent  that  the  complexity  of 
the  subject  permits  of  any  generaliza¬ 
tions,  the  incidence  of  the  gains  and 
losses  might  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows:  The  great  mass  of  the  actual 
residents  of  the  city,  comprising  individ¬ 
uals  of  modest  means,  both  renters  and 
home-owners,  would  lose  more  than 
they  gained  through  the  operation  of 
the  limitation.  The  chief  gainers  would 
be  corporations,  non-resident  taxpayers, 
and  resident  property-owners  whose 
wealth  placed  them  above  the  need  for 
municipal  social  services.” 

CLARENCE  HEEIL  Research  Direc¬ 
tor,  Interstate  Commission  on  Conflict¬ 
ing  Taxation.  (1) 


LEGISLATORS  LOSE 
BUDGET-MAKING  POWERS 

The  use  of  specific  tax  limits,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  a  large  number  of  them 
exists,  serves  to  take  the  budget-making 
authority  out  of  the  hands  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  make  the  constitution, 
statutes  or  charter.  It  also  causes  the 
local  legislators  and  administrative 
officials  to  use  less  energy  and  less 
ingenuity  in  the  making  of  budgets  than 
they  would  if  they  had  complete  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  find  themselves  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  tax  limitation.  What¬ 
ever  deficiencies  exist  in  their  methods 
they  may  attribute  to  the  limitations 
imposed  on  them  by  regulations  outside 
of  their  jurisdiction.  Their  alibis  and 
excuses  are  provided  by  statute  or  con¬ 
stitution. 

CARL  H.  CHATTERS,  Exeentive 
Director,  Mnnicipal  Finance  OIRcem’ 
Association.  (1) 


TAX  LIMITATION: 

The  Voice  of  Experience 


Wherever  tried,  such  (tax  limita¬ 
tion)  laws  have  resulted  in  a  practical 
breakdown  of  local  government  and  a 
chaos  in  municipal  finance. 

When  a  city  has  to  shut  off  its  street 
lights  at  midnight,  close  three  of  its 
twelve  needed  fire  stations,  discontinue 
the  collection  of  ashes  and  rubbish,  and 
on  top  of  that  requires  a  large  deficiency 
bond  issue  because  it  is  not  able  to  meet 
its  current  operating  expenses,  there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere !  The  city 
referred  to  is  Dayton,  Ohio,  which 
means  to  those  informed  that  the 
government  is  ably  and  efficiently  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  trouble  is  an  arbitral^’ 
tax  limitation  that  is  forcing  Dayton  to 
curtail  essential  services  and  issue  bonds 
for  current  operation. 

...  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  they  are 
trying  to  run  a  city  of  260,000  people 
on  a  little  more  than  $700,000  a  year, 
not  counting  debt  service  and  education. 
This  is  about  $3  per  capita  or  less  than 
a  cent  a  day  per  person. 

Editorial  Comment,  National  Miuii- 
eipal  Review,  publication  of  the  National 
Municipal  League,  Harold  W.  Dodds, 
President.  (2) 


West  Virginia 

Replacement  revenue,  instead  of 
reduced  ’expenditures,  became  the 
dominant  note  of  legislative  effort.  The 
results  were  these :  Property  taxes 
were,  for  the  state,  cut  almost  in  half ; 
indirect  taxes  were  nearly  doubled. 
Business  and  occupation  ta.\es  jumped 
from  some  $2,3(X),(X)0  to  $8,600,000. 
A  railroad  privilege  tax  from  $90,000 


to  $1,400,000.  A  new  personal  income 
tax,  a  new  beer  tax  and  a  new  medicinal 
liquor  tax  added  some  $1,500,000,  and 
a  2  per  cent  consumers’  sales  tax 
promised  a  $6,500,000  annual  yield. 

WTiatever  West  Virginia  may  have 
learned  from  the  tax  limitation  amend¬ 
ment,  it  is  very  clear  that  “tax 
limits”  have  not  meant  “tax  relief.” 
State  and  local  government  combined 
is  spending  within  a  few  per  cent  of 
what  it  spent  in  the  recent  past,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  adminis¬ 
tration,  legislature  and  press  have 
carried  on  an  unceasing  campaign  for 
reduced  expenditures. 

JOHN  F.  SLY,  The  By-Products  of 
Tax  Limitation  in  West  Virginia.  (2) 


Many  cities  in  the  state,  particular¬ 
ly  the  larger  ones  promptly  admitted 
their  inability  to  carry  on  the  normal 
functions  of  government  and  took  sensa¬ 
tional  steps  to  bring  the  seriousness  of 
their  plight  to  the  attention  of  citizens 
and  state  officials.  Morgantown,  home 
of  the  state  university,  led  the  move¬ 
ment  by  vacating  all  offices  and  positions 
as  well  as  ordering  the  discontinuance 
of  street  lighting  and  fire  protection. 
Wheeling  followed  promptly  by  dis¬ 
charging  all  employees,  including  the 
mayor  and  council,  and  abandoned  all 
attempts  to  render  government  services. 
In  some  cities  prisoners  were  released 
from  the  city  jails  because  there  was  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  food  for  those 
incarcerated. 

HUME  K.  NOWL.4N,  City  Manager, 
Hinton.  West  Virginia.  (1) 
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At  the  present  time  and  until  legis¬ 
lation  gives  us  relief,  all  city  employees, 
including  police,  firemen,  and  all  others, 
are  on  volunteer  service,  without  know¬ 
ing  how  much  or  when  salaries  can  be 
paid. 

GEORGE  D.  BRADSHAW,  Mayor  of 
Huntington,  West  Virginia.  (1) 

Ohio 

The  reduction  in  taxes  levied  in 
Ohio  due  to  the  10-mill  limitation  has 
been  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$40,000,000.  The  property  tax  in  this 
state  is  levied  for  the  support  of  local 
governments,  the  state  receiving  its 
revenue  from  excise  and  franchise  taxes. 
The  depression-forced  economies  were 
effected  by  reduction  in  the  number  of 
employees,  salary-cuts,  and  in  some 
cases,  curtailment  of  services.  Many 
communities  discontinued  street  light¬ 
ing  and  services  such  as  the  collection 
of  refuse,  because  of  economy  measures. 

Further  economies  were,  therefore, 
impossible.  The  alternatives  forced 
upon  the  state  were  either  the  shutting 
off  entirely  of  essential  services  or  tax 
levies  upon  new  sources  of  revenue  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  replace  the  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  lost  by  the  limitation . 

Beginning  on  September  1  the  city  of 
Danon  found  it  necessary  to  close  three 
fire  engine  houses,  dismiss  150  em¬ 
ployees,  turn  out  street  lights  after  12 
o’clock  and  impose  a  27  per  cent  salary' 
cut.  Services  of  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  are  threatened.  After  all  of 
these  economies  have  been  made  the 
city  will  still  have  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $200,000  at  the  close  of  1935  if  the 
deficiency  bond  issue  fails  in  November. 

S.  J.  BARRICK,  Executive  Secretary, 
Ohio  League  of  Municipalities.  (2) 

Concretely  and  locally,  if  no  re¬ 
placement  taxes  are  voted,  we  have 
figured  that  Toledo  would  have  only 
$17,000  for  operations  in  1935.  The 
County  would  operate  about  five  weeks 
and  the  School  Board  about  a  month.  .  . 

H.  T.  SHENEFIELD,  Director  of 
Finance  and  Purchasing,  Lucas  County, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  (1) 

Our  tax  limitation  was  reduced  at 
the  last  election,  held  November  7th, 
from  fifteen  mills  to  ten  mills.  Under 
this  reduction,  there  will  be  barely 
enough  derived  from  our  general  prop¬ 
erty  taxes  to  take  care  of  our  bonded 
indebtedness,  and  there  will  be  nothing 
for  general  operating  expenses. 

B.  M.  HILLYER,  City  Auditor,  War¬ 
ren,  Ohio.  (1) 

Iowa 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  case  (of 
an  appeal  for  increased  levies)  was  that 
of  the  Independent  School  District  of 


Dcs  Moines.  This  district  was  able  to 
show  that  after  drastic  reductions  in 
salaries  ranging  from  twenty-nine  per 
cent  in  the  highest  brackets  to  thirteen 
per  cent  in  the  lower,  a  cut  in  overhead 
costs  for  administration  and  super¬ 
vision  of  thirty-seven  per  cent,  and  the 
dismissal  of  65  people,  including  60 
teachers,  compliance  with  the  Beatty- 
Bennett  law  would  necessitate  closing 
the  schools  for  five  weeks  in  1933-34 
and  for  four  weeks  in  1934-35. 

CARROLL  H.  WOODDY,  Public 
Forums  Division,  Des  Moines  Public 
Schools.  (1) 

Kansas 

School  districts  appear  to  have  been 
hit  the  hardest  of  all  units  affected,  and 
that  all  the  more  since  they  are  almost 
completely  dependent  upon  property 
taxation.  .  .  . 

JENS  P.  JENSEN,  University  of 
Kansas.  (1) 

Michigan 

The  impact  of  the  tax-limitation 
amendment  upon  the  schools  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  more  serious  than  upon  any 
other  unit.  In  some  parts  of  the  state 


NEW  JERSEY  LAWS. 

Chap.  83,  P.  L.  1905  stated: 

“In  no  case  shall  the  rate  of  taxation 
for  county,  school  district  and  local  pur¬ 
poses  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sunfj 
of  $1.70  for  each  $100  of  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  in  cities  having  a  population  over 
50,000,  $1.50  for  each  $100  of  assessed 
valuation  in  all  other  cities,  boroughs, 
villages,  towns  and  townships. 

“Provided,  however,  that  any  munici¬ 
pality  may  exceed  such  limited  tax  rate 
whenever  the  governing  body  of  such 
municipality  shall  by  resolution  adopt  a 
higher  rate  and  the  same  shall  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters 
of  such  municipality  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  next  preceding  the  fixing  of  such  tax 
rate.” 

This  was  superseded  by  Chapter  116, 
Laws  of  1906,  “An  act  for  the  reduction 
and  limitation  of  the  rate  of  taxation 
into  the  several  taxing  districts  of  this 
State.” 

In  1908  (Chap.  182)  this  was  amended 
to  give  county  boards  of  taxation,  on 
approval  of  the  board  of  chosen  free¬ 
holders,  power  to  allow  an  increase  for 
county  purposes  of  $.10  on  each  $100  in 
excess  of  the  lawful  rate,  and  for 
county,  school  district  or  local  purposes 
$.30  per  $100,  the  total  in  the  county  to 
be  no  more  than  $.30. 

Chap.  274  (1908),  placed  the  state  tax, 
the  state  school  tax,  judgments,  and  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  of  sewer  dis¬ 
tricts  outside  the  limit. 

Chap.  9,  P.  L.  1914  repeals  the  1906 
art  for  the  reduction  and  limitation  of 
the  rate  of  taxation  in  the  several  taxing 
districts  of  this  state.  It  was  approved 
March  10,  1914.  The  original  (1905) 
act  was  repealed  by  Chapter  50,  Laws 
of  1915. 


the  tax  rates  for  schools  alone  exceeded 
20  mills.  The  city  schools,  which  have 
provided  a  higher  standard  of  education 
than  in  the  rural  districts,  have  been 
particularly  affected.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  has 
estimated  that  in  all  of  the  298  city  and 
village  school  districts  except  62,  schools 
would  close  between  January  1,  1934, 
and  May  1,  1934,  unless  special  aid 
were  provided.  In  the  rural  schools, 
where  the  primary-school  equalization 
fund  provides  a  greater  share  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  the  results  will  not  be  so 
serious.  However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  in  order  to  operate,  rural 
teachers’  salaries  have  been  reduced  to 
as  low  as  thirty  dollars  per  month,  with 
seventy-five  dollars  considered  the 
maximum. 

HAROLD  D.  SMITH,  Director, 
Michigan  Municipal  League.  (1) 

Washington 

In  King  and  Pierce  counties,  two  of 
the  most  populous  counties  in  the  state, 
the  greatest  reductions  in  the  budgets 
have  been  in  the  welfare  items.  The 
following  table  shows  the  reduction  of 
welfare  items  in  the  King  County 
budget. 

Reduction  Per  Cent 


Mothers’  pensions  . . . 

$  59,498 

37 

Veterans’  relief  bureau 

3,765 

48 

Public  welfare . 

731,058 

74 

County  home . 

35,870 

46 

Old  age  pensions  .... 

225,000 

90 

Totals  . 

$1,055,128 

71.7 

JOSEPH  P.  HARRIS,  University  of 
Washington.  (1) 

Massachusetts 

The  assumption  that  tax  limits 
save  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  by  cur¬ 
tailing  the  expenditures  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  finds  little  or  no  support  in  actual 
experience.  Several  years  ago  Massa¬ 
chusetts  enforced  tax  limits  on  its  cities, 
but  permitted  its  towns  to  operate  with¬ 
out  such  limits.  After  a  period,  it  was 
found  that  indebtedness  had  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  the  cities,  while  the  towns, 
which  in  many  instances  furnished  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  services,  were  without 
debt.  This  experience  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  tax  limits  in  all  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cities,  except  Boston.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  it  has  been  found  that  tax  limits  do 
not  prevent  excessive  spending,  or  even 
extravagance,  by  local  governments. 

ARTHUR  EUGENE  BUCK,  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Administration,  New 
York.  (1) 

( 1 )  Quoted  by  permiition  from  Profertf 
Tax  Limitation  Laws,  publication  No. 
36  of  Public  Administration  Service, 
850  East  58th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

(2)  Quotations  selected  from  November, 
1935,  issue  of  Nationa!  Municipal  Rt- 
vifw,  published  by  National  Municipal 
League,  309  East  34th  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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Planning  Raturn  Raatoration  in  1937-38  Budgat  ThiaYaar 


New  Jersey 

State  Teachers'  Association 

STEADY  progress  throughout  the 
State  in  the  direction  of  salary 
restoration  is  apparent  in  the  results  of 
the  1936  salary  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association.  Fully  three-fifths  of  the 
292  school  districts  in  the  State  from 
which  replies  were  obtained  have  made 
full  or  partial  restoration  of  depression 
salary  cuts,  and  many  more  will  provide 
for  restoration  in  the  1937-38  budget. 

At  the  same  time  many  districts  are 
restoring  educational  services  dropped 
during  the  depression,  adding  new  ones, 
or  reducing  the  heavy  load  upon  their 
teachers,  either  through  smaller  classes 
or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  shortening  class 
periods.  A  large  number  also  are 
making  salary  increases  and  adjust¬ 
ments,  especially  for  individual  cases. 

The  picture  is  not  all  rosy,  however, 
since  in  at  least  89  districts  the  teachers 
last  year  were  not  paid  in  cash  and 
on  time.  There  were  also  81  districts 
in  the  State,  some  of  them  larger  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  which  there  was  discrimina¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  amount  of  cut,  regu¬ 
larity  of  payment,  or  percentage  of  cash, 
between  the  teachers  and  other  civic 
employees. 

The  accompanying  charts  sum  up  the 
salary  restoration  picture.  Out  of  the 
292  districts  which  answered  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  26  had  never  cut  salaries.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
many  of  these  were  small  districts,  and 
that  in  many  the  teachers  have  had 
other  financial  problems. 

Forty-two  of  the  districts  reported 
full  restoration  of  salary  cuts.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  are  Newark  and 
Elizabeth,  Ridgefield,  Haddon  Heights, 
Audubon,  Caldwell,  Millburn,  Prince¬ 
ton  Township,  Sayreville,  Atlantic 
Highlands,  Denville,  Madison,  Toms 
River,  Woodstown,  Bernardsville,  Irv¬ 
ington,  and  Point  Pleasant  Reach. 

One  hundred  and  five  additional  dis¬ 
tricts  report  partial  restoration,  the 
amounts  varying  from  Garfield’s  one 
per  cent  out  of  a  21  per  cent  cut,  to 
approximately  half  the  cut  in  the 
majority  of  places.  Notable  among 
these  cities  is  Jersey  City,  in  which  the 
teachers  whose  contractual  salaries  are 
less  than  $4000  have  had  their  cuts 


reduced  to  fifteen  per  cent,  with  a 
$1000  minimum  salary. 

This  leaves  only  119  communities 
out  of  the  292  reporting  which  have 
not  as  yet  made  some  restoration,  and 
many  of  these  are  very  small.  The 
city  of  Paterson  seems  to  be  the  only 
community  to  increase  its  cut  this  year. 
Atlantic  County  is  the  only  county  in 
which  no  reporting  district  was  able 
to  indicate  any  restoration. 

Comparatively  few  (only  22)  of  the 
districts  saw  any  likelihood  of  any  or 
any  further  restoration  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  year,  but  a  large  number, 
124,  expect  to  see  provision  for  restora¬ 
tion  included  in  the  1937-38  budgets. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the 
292  districts  reported  that  some  salary 
increases  had  been  granted.  Almost 
without  exception,  however,  these  in¬ 
creases  were  for  individuals.  Some  few 
were  given  to  all  recently  hired  low- 
salaried  teachers  at  the  same  time  as 
restoration  was  given  to  others;  others 
were  given  to  compensate  for  added 
responsibility  or,  it  may  be  deduced,  to 
retain  a  good  teacher  who  had  received 
a  better  offer  elsewhere.  The  large 
number  of  these  increases  seems  to 
raise  a  serious  problem  as  to  the  steps 
necessary  if  salary  schedules  are  to  be 
maintained  in  those  districts  which 
have  them,  especially  the  smaller  dis¬ 
tricts.  Schedules  based  on  training 
and  experience  are  likely  to  be  thrown 
out  of  line  or  broken  down  by  individ¬ 
ual  increases. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  irregularity  of  pay  and  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  in  various  cash  substitutes  in  a 
number  of  the  reporting  districts.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  were  the  Atlantic 
County  communities,  and  several  in 
Bergen,  Burlington,  Camden,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean  counties. 
(Rotations  from  tvro  Atlantic  County 
reports  give  the  picture  of  what  some 
teachers  in  our  State  still  face: 

“September,  and  October,  Atlantic 
City  scrip.  November,  December,  Jan¬ 
uary,  February  and  March  paid  in 
April,  in  cash.  Board  received  Atlantic 


City  scrip,  had  it  discounted  at  97^^% 
and  paid  us  cash  for  those  months. 
April’s  salary  was  paid  in  cash,  but  in 
June.  May  salary  in  cash  this  Sep¬ 
tember.’’ 

“All  teachers  were  paid  regularly, 
but  never  in  cash.  They  were  paid 
entirely  in  scrip  (Atlantic  County,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  or  Ventnor)  but  by  far 
most  often  in  school  warrants.  No 
cash  for  three  years  except  $50  at 
Christmas.’’ 

Eighty-one  districts  report  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  discrimination  between  the 
school  and  other  civic  employees.  In 
many  cases,  however,  these  discrimina¬ 
tions  were  not  serious,  and  in  eight 
cases  favored  the  teachers,  rather  than 
other  employees. 

Sixty-seven  school  districts  report 
the  restoration  of  educational  services 
which  had  been  discontinued  during 
the  depression,  or  the  expansion  of 
existing  services.  Leading  the  list  of 
restorations  was  music,  followed  closely 
by  dental  clinic  service,  manual  and 
domestic  arts,  art,  added  textbooks  and 
supplies,  etc.  Only  one  coiwty  failed 
to  report  any  such  restoration. 

Eighty-seven  districts  indicated  a 
lightening  of  the  teacher-load,  generally 
through  decreases  in  class  size.  Some 
districts  indicated  that  the  decreases  in 
class  size  were  the  result  of  decreasing 
enrollments;  many,  however,  stated 
that  they  were  now  providing  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  teachers  in  the  high 
schools. 
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FREE 

/ov*  ITawar  Class 

THIS  HEALTH  PROJECT 
PROMOTES  BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 


CONTAINS:  1.  Teacher's  Manual  on 

Colds.  2.  Pupils’  Letter-Writing  Proj¬ 
ect  Sheets.  3.  Smith  Brothers  Cough 
Drops  for  each  pupil. 

Send  today  for  this  helpful  material  con¬ 
sisting  of  Teacher’s  Manual  which  gives 
in  clear,  interesting  language  the  latest 
medical  facts  about  colds  and  coughs 
(32  pages).  The  little  book  also  contains 
many  fascinating  illustrations. 

Accompanying  the  booklet  are  Letter- 
Writing  Project  Sheets  for  each  of  your 
pupils.  These  sheets  show  the  child  how 
to  write  a  composition  about  colds  and 
their  prevention. 

Sample  packages  of  Smith  Brothers 
Cough  Drops — one  for  each  child — will 
also  be  sent  to  you. 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  entire 
Project  FREE.  Mail  it  today. 


Smith  Brothers,  Inc.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  free  complete  Health  Project  in- 
cludinx  booklet  "War  on  Colds",  Pupils'  Letter* 
Writing  Project  Sheets  and  samples  of  Smith 
Brothers  Cough  Drops.  I  agree  to  use  the  material 
in  mr  classroom.  I  teach . pupils. 


Principals  Present 

Study  of  School  in 
Community  Council 

The  New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals*  Association  presents  its  second 
yearbook,  The  School  in  a  Com¬ 
munity  Council,  as  a  further  step  in 
their  initial  study  on  Reducing  Pupil 
Failure.  This  bulletin  gives  a  picture 
of  what  is  being  done  in  some  com¬ 
munities  in  the  state  along  lines  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  social  agencies 
so  that  they  may  function  more  effec¬ 
tively  toward  a  better  understanding 
of,  and  a  more  effective  attack  on,  the 
many  problems  that  beset  the  schools 
of  today. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  yearbook  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Elementary  School,  Princeton; 
Florence  S.  Mason,  principal,  Abraham 
Lincoln  School,  Elizabeth;  Courtland 
V.  Davis,  principal.  Evergreen  School, 
Plainfield;  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Jack- 
son,  helping  teacher,  Mercer  County, 
Chairman. 

During  the  past  year,  forty-five  com¬ 
munities  and  nine  county  units  took 
part  in  a  community  study  which  sought 
to  analyze  common  problems  and  to 
study  their  solution.  This  study  is  re¬ 
ported  in  full  with  the  following  con¬ 
clusions. 

1.  There  are  certain  definite  prob¬ 
lems  facing  school  communities  which 
might  be  aided  by  community  coordina¬ 
tion. 

2.  These  problems  will  remain  a 
part  of  our  social  pattern  and  are  of 
such  importance  as  to  demand  careful 
planning  both  in  treatment  and  in 
prevention. 

3.  Community  resources  have  not 
as  yet  been  utilized  to  their  full  extent. 

4.  Special  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  inclusion  of  children  of  foreign 
origin  who  are  a  part  of  the  school 
community. 

5.  A  study  of  the  sociological  com¬ 
position  of  the  population  of  the  school 
community  is  essential  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  that  community. 

6.  The  school  has  an  active  part  to 
play  in  any  co-ordinating  council  of 
social  agencies. 

In  addition  to  this  study  of  commun¬ 
ity  needs  and  problems  the  bulletin 
contains  articles  by  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ernest  A.  Harding;  Mildred  B. 
Moss,  principal,  Washington  School, 
Metuchen;  Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  prin¬ 
cipal,  Emerson  School,  Plainfield ; 
Helen  C.  Gremont,  principal,  Monroe 
Street  School,  Bridgeton;  Albion  U. 
Jenkins,  principal.  South  Eighth  Street 
School,  Newark;  and  Marion  N. 
Echols,  visiting  teacher,  Madison  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 


An  interesting  section  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Morris  County  Principals*  Association 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Harry  A 
Wann,  of  Madison.  This  is  one  of 
the  four  counties  in  the  United  States 
with  an  organization  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  co-ordination,  the  others  being 
Los  Angeles  County,  California;  Wash¬ 
tenaw  County,  Michigan;  and  King 
County,  Washington. 

The  bulletin  closes  with  a  general 
discussion  by  the  Committee  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Jackson,  of  procedures  in  com¬ 
munity  organization  and  materials 
available  for  guidance  in  conununity 
problems  and  a  bibliography  organized 
around  the  major  problems  reported  by 
the  schools  taking  part  in  the  study. 

Copies  are  available  at  60c  from 
John  P.  Milligan,  Watsessing  School, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
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NEW  HEADS 
of  Departments 
and  Associations 


Adult  Education 

Dr.  T.  Herrick  Conners,  President 
Asst.  Supervisor,  WPA  Adult  Education 
c/o  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Camden,  New  Jersey 


Association  of  Teacher- Assistants 
to  the  Principal 
Mrs.  May  O.  Johnston,  President 
Miller  Street  School 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Education 
Mildred  V.  Hardester,  President 
Gregory  School 
West  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Department  of  Elementary  Education 
Mary  Hopkins,  Chairman 
Lincoln  School 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


Department  of  Music 
Mabel  E.  Bray,  President 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


Kindergarten  Teachers'  Association 
Laura  T.  Owen.  President 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association 
Anthony  Caliandro,  President 
(reelected) 

High  School 
Montclair,  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 


Harry  M.  Fagan,  President 
High  School 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 


New  Jersey  Elementary  Press 
Association 

Raymond  S.  Michael,  President 
Principal  of  Junior  High  School  No.  3 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Brearley,  President 
Principal  of  Princeton  Elementary  School 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
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Feature -Packed  Program 
Stirs  Enthusiasm  in 
Convention-Coers 

A  MASTER  -  TEACHER  demonstrating 
his  art  drew  the  biggest  crowd  at 
the  eighty-second  annual  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  November  13-16. 
Every  one  of  the  five  thousand  seats  in 
the  convention  hall  was  taken,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  teachers  stood  along  the  walls 
or  squatted  in  assorted  attitudes  upon 
the  floor  while  Roy  W.  Hatch  of 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College 
discussed  “Crime:  How  may  society 
best  safeguard  itself  against  it?”  with 
a  class  of  Atlantic  City  High  School 
boys  and  girls. 

It  was,  everyone  agreed,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  demonstration,  but  the  visiting 
“critics”  found,  as  critics  do,  something 
to  comment  on.  Dr.  William  Heard 
Kilpatrick  pointed  out,  in  his  com¬ 
ments,  that  the  subject  of  the  lesson  was 
not  as  controversiad  as  he  had  hoped  it 
might  be,  that  the  controversial  points 
which  did  rear  their  heads  were  not 
followed  up,  and  that  the  conclusion 
reached,  “TTiere,  but  for  the  Grace  of 
God,  goes  John  Newton”  was  not 
modem  sociology. 

Also  playing  to  a  capacity  house  was 
the  All-State  High  School  S3nnphony 
Orchestra  and  Chorus,  the  chorus  re¬ 
splendent  in  new  vestments.  Six  New 
Jersey  music  supervisors  conducted  the 
650  youthful  musicians  in  a  two-hour 
concert  that  received  high  praise. 

Debate  a  Model 

Topic  of  much  boardwalk  conversa¬ 
tion  was  the  “Town  Hall  Debate”  on 
teacher  unions.  The  Association  was 
generally  applauded  for  including  this 
feature  in  its  program,  and  the  debate 
itself  was  a  model  of  its  kind,  marred 
only  by  the  time  limitation  which  pre¬ 
vented  a  discussion  period  after  the 
presentation  of  the  main  arguments. 
Even  though  the  main  arguments  for 
and  against  teacher  unions  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  such  eminent  spokesmen  as 
Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  Dr.  Isaac  L.  Kan- 
del.  Dr.  J.  Rajmnond  Walsh,  and  Dr. 
Cannon  Ross,  the  honors  of  the  day 
were  carried  off  by  the  two  New  Jersey 


classroom  teachers,  Addie  L.  Weber  of 
Trenton  and  Lelia  O.  Brown  of 
Newark. 

Dr.  Davis  said  that  it  would  be  “un¬ 
thinkable  folly”  to  turn  down  the  labor 
movement,  “in  this  hour  when  all  over 
the  world  the  working  classes  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  rise  to  power.  If  the  teach¬ 
ers  turn  their  backs  on  the  working 
class,”  he  warned,  “they  will  to  that 
extent  lose  the  support  of  the  working 
class  and  their  salaries  and  security  will 
he  jeopardized.” 

Dr.  Kandel  stressed  the  fact  that 
teachers,  working  independently,  have 
already  gained  most  of  the  things  which 
the  unions  are  seeking,  while  Dr.  Ross 
argued  that  “persons  paid  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  serve  the  whole  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  have  no  business  aligning  themselves 
with  any  one  segment  of  the  public.” 

“By  Your  Election” 

“Teaching,”  said  Miss  Weber,  “will 
not  be  a  profession  until  the  teachers, 
not  the  administrators,  are  in  charge  of 
their  own  organization.”  Miss  Brown 
pointed  out  that  “no  administrator 
holds  office  in  any  teacher  association 
except  by  your  election,”  but  that 
“much  of  the  best  work  in  protecting 
and  advancing  teacher  interests  has 
been  done  by  administrators.” 

Miss  Brown  also  stressed  the  fact 
that  tenure  and  pension,  won  by  non¬ 
union  teacher  organizations,  give  New 
Jersey  teachers  job  and  old-age  security 
which  unions  have  not  secured  for  their 
members,  and  warned  against  affiliation 
with  unions  while  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  is  split  on  the  issue  of 
trade  versus  industrial  unions.  She 
also  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
child  and  its  educational  welfare  in  the 
organizational  program.  Dr.  Davis  ar¬ 
gued  for  the  unionization  of  “all  those 
who  labor,  both  with  hand  and  brain. 
Representatives  of  organized  interests 
have  exercised  such  control  over  the 
legislators,”  he  said,  “that  affiliation 
with  organized  labor  is  essential  in 
order  that  teachers  may  have  some 
weight  in  the  legislative  process.”  He 
also  argued  that  “educators  cannot 
function  effectively  until  they  them¬ 
selves  participate  in  the  social  order  of 
which  they  are  a  part.” 

The  outstanding  speech  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  that  delivered  by  Dr. 


Hatch  Lesson 
Draws  Biggest 
Shore  Crowd 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  President 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening.  “The  quantitative  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  too  much  for  us,”  Dr. 
Hutchins  stated,  “We  have  not  had 
time  to  think  about  the  quality  of  our 
students,  our  teachers,  or  our  course 
of  study  ...  We  may  confidently  await 
the  day  when  every  young  person  may, 
if  he  wishes,  stay  at  home  and  complete 
the  work  of  the  sophomore  year  in  col¬ 
lege.  Graduation  from  the  local  junior 
college  will  be  as  customary  as  gradu- 
tion  from  the  local  high  school  is 
today .  . . 

“Even  if  the  College  Board  Exam¬ 
inations  were  successful  in  selecting 
students,  which  they  are  not,  they  are 
useless  in  our  present  situation.  We 
see  now  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
keep  students  out  of  education — not, 
at  least,  until  the  Junior  year  in  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  future  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  select  the  fit  and  exclude  the 
unfit  below  that  point.  Instead,  we 
shall  have  to  discovei:.pr  create  the  edu¬ 
cational  activity  which  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  individual. 
Until  industry  is  prepared  to  absorb 
the  individual,  he  will  have  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  kind  of  educational 
activity . . . 

“There  are  two  classes  of  students 
for  whom  we  have  never  made  pro¬ 
vision,  those  who  could  not  read  and 
those  who  were  not  interested  in  read¬ 
ing.  ...  At  present  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  concerned  if  we  could 
arrange  a  trade  and  send  the  hand- 


They  Differ 


Addi*  W«b«r  and  Lalia  Brown 
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Look  ahead 
TO  WINTER! 

Winter  months  increase 
the  hazards  to  your 
health.  Illness  and  ac¬ 
cident  are  always  more 
prevalent  in  this  season 
of  the  year. 

Guard  against  loss  of 
income  through  disabil¬ 
ity  by  enrolling  in  the 
E.B.A.  Coverage  in¬ 
cludes  ALL  diseases, 
accidents  and  personal 
quarantine.  The  cost 
is  low.  Ask  for  details. 

EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL 

ASSOCIATION 

WoolwQith  Bldi.,  LancMtcf,  Pa. 


minded  boys  now  in  school  to  the  CCC 
in  return  for  the  book-minded  ones  now 
in  that  organization.  ...  It  is  a  gross 
but  suggestive  exageration  to  say  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  teach  the  three 
R’s  or  what  to  teach  beyond  them. 

“We  must  find  out  how  to  commu¬ 
nicate  a  general  education  to  those  who 
cannot  read.  We  must  modify  it  for 
those  who  require  technical  training 
of  a  sub-professional  type.  But  a  good 
general  education  must  be  the  center 
or  basis  of  every  educational  program 
at  every  level. 

“The  educational  s)rstem  cannot 
bring  about  social  change.  It  cannot 
work  out  and  impose  on  the  country  a 
blueprint  of  the  social  order  desired  by 
the  teachers  colleges.  But  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  can  facilitate  social 
change ;  it  can  make  it  more  intelligent. 
A  program  of  general  education  which 
is  based  on  ideas,  which  leads  the 
student  to  understand  the  nature  and 
schemes  of  history,  to  grasp  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science,  to  comprehend  the  fine 
arts  and  literature,  and  to  which  phil¬ 
osophy  contributes  intelligibility  at 
every  stage,  is  the  kind  of  program  that 
we  must  now  construct.  It  may  seem, 
at  first  glance,  remote  from  real  life, 
from  the  facts,  and  from  the  social 
order.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  can  con¬ 
struct  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  may  give 
us  at  last  a  land  fit  to  be  free.” 


The  Planned  ♦  •  • 

Tressler  Ten-Year  English  Program 


THE  ONLY  progressive  ten-year  program  in  which  one 
author  has  acuvely  panicipated  in  every  book,  and  each 
author  is  an  experienced  teacher  or  supervisor  in  the  grades 
concerned. 

The  student  progresses  steadily  in  ability  to  handle  written 
and  spoken  English  and  to  apply  it  to  everyday  social  needs. 

The  Handbook  organization,  separating  the  language  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  grammar  material,  has  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  of  progressive  teachers.  ...  In  addition,  there  are 
Practice  Books  for  each  grade. 


Elementary  English  in  Action  (Bardwell,  Mabie,  Tressler  & 
Shelmadine).  Grades  III-VIII.  In  5-book  or  6-book  editions. 

Junior  English  in  Aaion  (Tressler  &  Shelmadine).  Grades 
VII-IX.  3  volumes. 

Introductory  English  in  Action  (Tressler  &  Shelmadine). 
Grades  VII- VIII.  One  volume. 

English  in  Action,  Revised  (Tressler).  Grades  IX-XII.  In 
2-book  or  4-book  editions. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


In  the  course  of  his  speech  Dr. 
Hutchins  paid  his  respects  to  loyalty 
oaths.  He  said,  “I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  greatest  danger  to  education 
in  America  is  the  attempt,  under  the 
guise  of  patriotism,  to  suppress  freedom 
of  teaching,  inquiry  and  discussion.  .  . . 
If  the  teachers  are  to  take  an  oath, 
‘Amos  and  Andy’  should  be  required 
to  salute  the  flag  and  sing  the  ‘Star 
Spangled  Banner’  twice  a  day.” 

The  Panel  Discussion  on  the  “ex¬ 
tension  of  education  at  public  expense,” 
failed  to  reach  a  clear  agreement  on 
what  “extensions”  the  speakers  were 
discussing.  The  broadest  view  was 
that  of  Goodwin  Watson,  who  main¬ 
tained  that  a  vast  expansion  of  public 
expenditures  for  education  would  be 
economically  wise.  He  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  Brookings  Institute  conclu¬ 
sions  that  too  much  of  our  income  goes 
into  investment  and  not  enough  into 
immediate  consumption.  He  nom¬ 
inated  education  as  the  “industry” 
which  would  be  to  coming  years  what 
the  automobile  industry  has  been  to 
recent  years,  predicting  that  it  could 
use  2,000,000  more  people  to  advan¬ 
tage. 

Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  pointed  out  that 
the  failure  to  provide  the  educational 
or  other  services  which  the  people  want 
does  not  save  money  or  even  keep  taxes 
down,  since  the  people,  in  one  way  or 
another  get  the  services  they  want. 
What  does  result,  he  noted  is  poor 
organization  and  increased  overhead, 
which  actually  makes  these  services 
more  expensive  and  less  efficient.  Dr. 
Mort  pointed  to  the  public  university, 
adult  education,  and  pre-school  educa¬ 
tion  as  fields  in  which  expansion  is 
needed  in  New  Jersey  today. 

John  F.  O’Brien,  representing  real 
estate,  pointed  to  the  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  among  Ail- 
dren  of  high  school  age  and  urged 
educational  expansion,  but  at  the  same 
time  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  tax 
reform,  “if  we  are  to  preserve  to  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children 
the  two  institutions  which  more  than 
any  other  have  made  this  country  great 
and  have  made  our  standard  of  living 
the  highest  in  the  world.  I  have  seen, 
in  this  depression,”  he  said,  “with  its 
demand  on  the  one  hand  for  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  educational  privileges  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  refusal  to  lighten  the 
tax  burden  on  the  home,  a  distinct 
menace  to  both.” 


"THE  ALASKAN  ESK«0” 
Almskm  ^‘Thc  Last  Frontia" 
Comnrander  C.  J.  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  Arctic  Explorer, 
Scientist,  Author  and  Lec¬ 
turer,  has  appeared  before 
New  Jersey  Schoolmasters’ 
Club  and  many  other 
teacher  and  school  groups. 
Available  for  teacher, 
school,  and  parent- teacher 
meetings. 

For  further  information  write, 

0.  J.  MaeGreger,  NOTrark  Airport,  Newark,  N.  i. 


“Our  poorest  schools  have  become 
poorer,  while  our  best  schools  have 
suffered  least,”  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen 
told  the  convention  in  his  President’s 
Address.  “That  our  poorest  schools 
have  not  disappeared  altogether  is  a 
tribute  to  the  grim  determination  of 
the  people,  even  in  the  least  wealthy 
communities,  that  they  would  have 
education  for  their  children  at  whatever 
cost. 

“So  long  as  state  moneys  are  used  to 
provide  good  educational  opportunities 
in  the  places  best  able  to  provide  such 
opportunities  for  themselves,  and  to 
provide  nothing  at  all  in  the  places  least 
able  to  support  their  own  schools, 
‘equality  of  opportunity’  is  a  farce. 
Such  conditions  do  more  to  break  down 
faith  in  Democracy  and  all  that  it 
stands  for,  than  any  millions  spent  in 
propaganda,  or  any  form  of  agitation 
or  radicalism.” 

Dr.  Neulen  warned  all  the  teachers 
to  stand  together  for  the  achievement 
of  the  Association’s  school  finance  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  suggestion  that  the  convention 
not  return  to  Atlantic  City  next 
year,  was  made  by  Mayor  Meyer 
C.  Ellenstein  of  Newark,  who  appeared 
briefly  to  invite  the  teachers  to  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  the  Essex  capital. 

The  innovation  in  convention  plan¬ 
ning  that  was  introduced  this  year 
proved  highly  successful.  Instead  of 
having  all  group  meetings  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  general  programs  were 
shortened  by  having  only  one  featured 
speaker,  and  the  group  meetings  were 
scattered  over  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning  and  afternoon.  This 
seemed  to  be  a  popular  change,  since  it 
enabled  people  to  attend  more  than  one 
group  meeting. 


50  Years  Apart 


Dr.  L.  N.  NauUn  and  Dr.  C.  Malanay 


Service  Honor 
Coes  to  Woman 

Ballrooms  Are  Packed 
For  Social  Events 

Mrs.  William  F.  Little  of  Rah¬ 
way,  New  Jersey,  received  the 
Annual  Award  for  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  to  Education  at  the  Association’s 
eighty-second  Convention  Banquet  at 
the  Hotel  Ambassador  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  14.  Mrs.  Little  is 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  award, 
which  was  presented  to  her  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Harold  G.  Hoffman.  The  ban¬ 
quet  was  generally  considered  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

It  was  made  especially  interesting 
by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Clarence  E. 
Meleney,  who  was  President  of  the 
Association  in  1886,  exactly  fifty  years 
ago,  and  who  was  born  in  1853,  the 
year  the  Association  was  founded. 
When  Dr.  Meleney  was  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association,  he  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Paterson. 
Before  that  he  was  principal  of  New¬ 
ton  Street  School  in  Newark.  His 
presidency  of  the  Association  was 
marked,  as  he  recalled  in  his  brief  talk, 
by  the  starting  of  the  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  of  which  he  is  an  honorary 
member. 

Mrs.  Little,  recipient  of  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award,  is  notable  for 
her  service  to  the  schools  of  New  Jersey 
in  three  capacities.  She  has  been  active 
in  Parent-Teacher  work  for  many 
years.  She  was  elected  president  of  the 


New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  in  1928  and  1932,  and  in  that 
position  fought  vigorously  for  the 
schools.  In  1932,  Mrs.  Little  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Governor’s 
School  Survey  Commission,  and  after 
the  Commission  reported,  in  1933, 
spoke  at  meetings  all  over  the  State  in 
favor  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
body.  Governor  Moore  appointed 
Mrs.  Little  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Mabel 
Douglass,  and  she  was  reappointed  for 
a  full  term  by  Governor  Hoffman. 

Strickland  Gillilan,  humorist,  was 
the  banquet  speaker,  and  delighted  the 
audience. 

The  banquet  was  followed  by  a  re¬ 
ception  and  dance  for  all  members  of 
the  Association.  Two  orchestras 
played  for  one  of  the  largest  crowds 
ever  to  attend  an  Association  social 
event.  Both  ballrooms  were  packed. 

An  equally  large  crowd  attended 
the  Bookmen’s  Dance  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  November  13,  at  which  the  New 
Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Association.  The 
Bookmen  introduced  another,  and  very* 
happy,  custom  this  year  by  providing, 
in  the  Exhibit  space  at  the  Convention 
Hall,  a  meeting  place  and  lounge.  Fit¬ 
ted  up  with  comfortable  chairs,  it 
added  decidedly  to  the  comfort  of  those 
visiting  the  exhibits. 

The  New  Jerseyans  who  attended 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  held  a  Portland 
Breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  Classroom  Teachers  entertained 
their  friends  at  tea  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  at  a  function  which  has  become 
a  feature  of  every  convention.  Among 
those  who  poured  was  Mrs.  William 
J.  Bickett  of  Trenton. 
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Neulen  Returned 
To  Presidency 


The  re-election  of  President  Leon 
N.  Neulen,  Camden  Superinten¬ 
dent,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  Association;  the  selection  of  two 
new  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee;  the  formulation  of  plans  for  a 
comprehensive  study  of  both  the  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  organization  of  the 
Association ;  and  the  passage  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  expressing  Associa¬ 
tion  policy  of  such  problems  as  tax  lim¬ 
itation,  federal  aid,  and  the  broadening 
of  the  tax  base  were  the  outstanding 
actions  of  the  eighty-second  annual 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  which  would  have 
changed  the  method  of  nominating  and 
electing  officers  of  the  Association  was 
rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

No  independent  nominations  were 
made  this  year,  and  the  complete  list 
of  officers  recommended  by  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee  was  accepted.  This 
included  Dr.  Neulen  as  President, 
Mattie  S.  Doremus  of  Paterson  as  first 
vice  president;  Ella  J.  Hamilton  of 
Atlantic  City  as  second  vice  president; 
and  Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  railroad  secretary.  All  of  these 
are  re-elections.  Winton  J.  White, 
Englewood  Superintendent,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  executive  committee. 
New  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  Fred  Wardle  of  Union  City 
and  Wylie  G.  Pate,  Millville  Su^r- 
intendent.  Mr.  Wardle  is  a  supervisor 
of  industrial  arts. 

Continuing  as  officers  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  are  Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  treas¬ 
urer;  Solomon  C.  Strong,  secretary; 
Frank  G.  Pickell,  Past  President;  and 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Leila  O. 
Brown,  and  William  R.  Ward  as 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Association’s  set-up  was  provided  for 
by  resolution,  at  the  business  session  of 
the  convention.  The  complete  text  of 
the  resolution  as  introduced  follows: 

Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  .Association  has  been  founded  for  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  free  public 
education  in  the  State,  and 
Whereas,  the  Association  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  many  conflicting  viewpoints  in 
regard  to  policies,  programs  and  procedures 
whereby  it  may  render  more  effective  serv¬ 
ice,  and 

Whereas,  the  multiplicity  of  these  view¬ 
points  indicates  the  need  for  a  complete 
consideration  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
Association  seeks  to  serve  the  welfare  of 


Two  now  mambars  of 
tha  Exacutiva  Com- 
mittaa,  W  y  I  i  a  G. 
Pata,  Millvilla  (laft) 
and  Frad  Wardia, 
Union  City,  graat 
aach  othar. 

Convention  Orders  Study 
of  the  Association's 
Structure/  Staff 

New  Jersey  teachers,  and  the  organization, 
structure,  and  staff  set-up  best  suited  to 
that  task,  and 

Whereas,  it  seems  impossible  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  and 
of  education  in  the  State  unless  there  be  a 
long-time  program  proposed  for  study  and 
evaluation  of  these  viewpoints  as  insepa¬ 
rable  units  of  the  whole  structure. 

Be  it  resolveo,  that  the  President  of  the 
Association,  with  the  advice  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  internal  and  external 
organizations  of  the  Association  as  these 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  This  study  shall  include  the 
formulation  of  concrete  and  long-range 
policies  on  such  subjects  as  pension,  tenure, 
school  finance,  relations  with  other  groups 
both  inside  and  outside  the  profession,  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  its  financial 
resources  and  program,  the  staff  and  staff 
organization,  including  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  other  paid  officers  as  a 
result  of  either  extension  or  consolidation 
of  existing  positions  or  creation  of  new  posi¬ 
tions,  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  any  other  pertinent  matters, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  significant 
data  gathered  in  making  this  study  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  magazine,  and  that  a  complete 
report  of  the  recommendations  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  con¬ 
sideration,  publication  and  ratification,  and 
Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  be  instructed  as  a  result  of 
this  study  to  have  ready  for  the  1937  Con¬ 
vention  such  constitutional  amendments  and 
other  programs  of  action  as  the  Executive 
Committee  shall  deem  desirable. 

An  amendment  to  it  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  committee  should  be  in¬ 
structed  to  formulate  a  proposal  for  the 
democratization  of  the  method  of  nom¬ 
inating  and  electing  officers  of  the 
Association. 

Other  resolutions  passed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  placed  the  Association  on  record 
as  strongly  opposed  to  tax  rate  limita¬ 
tion;  supporting  and  endorsing  federal 
aid  for  schools ;  favoring  the  broadening 
of  New  Jersey’s  tax  base,  and  thereby 
making  the  Wolber  Act  of  1935  ef¬ 
fective;  urging  New  Jersey  teachers  to 
join  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion;  commending  the  practice  of  call¬ 
ing  the  officers  of  lo^  and  county 
teachers’  associations  and  other  teacher 
leaders  together  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ference  and  mutual  assistance;  lament¬ 
ing  the  death  of  John  Vincent  Burke; 


and  thanking  the  convention’s  hosts, 
the  press,  the  groups  who  worked  on 
the  certification  problem,  and  the 
Federated  Boards  of  Education. 

Mr.  Ward  laid  before  the  conven¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  a  report  on  the  possibility 
of  purchasing  a  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  for  the  Association  in  the  city  of 
Trenton.  His  report  covered  both  the 
possible  purchase  of  land  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building,  and  the  purchase  of 
a  building  already  erected.  The  con¬ 
vention  expressed  itself  as  opposed  to 
further  consideration  of  this  matter 
by  the  executive  committee. 

By  a  close  vote  a  resolution  con¬ 
cerning  teacher  loyalty  oaths  was  bar¬ 
red  by  the  convention  from  discussion 
and  consideration.  A  proposal,  by 
Ephraim  Eisenberg  of  Newark,  for  a 
delegate  assembly  set-up  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  referred  by  the  convention 
to  the  committee  to  study  the  Associa¬ 
tion  organization. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  con¬ 
stitution,  which  was  printed  in  the 
October  Review,  was  introduced  and 
discussed  at  the  Friday  meeting  of  the 
CDnvention,  and  read  and  discussed 
section  by  section  at  the  business  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday  morning.  Most  of  the 
speakers  opposed  it  as  failing  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  ends  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Others  protested  against  the 
amount  of  representation  which  the 
more  populous  coimties  would  have  on 
the  nominating  committee  under  its 
provisions.  The  final  vote  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  it. 

The  text  of  several  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  resolutions  passed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  follows: 

Whereas,  many  real  estate  taxpayers  in 
our  State  are  being  persuaded  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  tax  rate  limitation  into  the  belief 
that  this  is  a  workable  and  sensible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  tax  problem,  and 

Whereas,  the  idea  of  tax  rate  limitation 
is  directly  contrary  to  American  ideas  of 
home  rule  and  local  inidadve,  and 


Whimas,  a  tax  rate  limitation  law  waa 
enacted  in  New  Jeraejr  in  1905,  modified  in 
1906,  and  completely  repealed  in  1915,  and 
WuaaBAS,  tax  limitation  lawa  have  fre¬ 
quently  reaulted  in  financial  chaoa,  poorer 
•chools,  the  wrecking  of  other  governmental 
•ervicea,  and  the  deatruction  of  local  credit, 
and 

WHEaiAS,  thia  Aaaociation  haa  for  yeara 
tponiored  a  broader  tax  baae  aa  the  real 
ulvation  for  the  overburdened  property 
taxpayer  in  our  State, 

Be  it  resoi.veo,  that  thia  Aaaociation  go  on 
record  as  strongly  opposed  to  tax  rate  limi¬ 
tation. 


Whereas,  the  principle  of  equalisation  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children 
of  the  State,  proposed  by  the  Mort  Survey 
and  embodied  in  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  Wolber  Act  of  1935,  remains  ineffective 
and  will  remain  ineffective  until  other 
sources  of  revenue  for  State  School  Support 
are  provided,  and 

Whereas,  the  huge  burden  of  supporting 
the  municipal  and  State  governments  in 
New  Jersey  is  borne  almost  exclusively  by 
real  estate,  as  according  to  the  report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  157th  Legislature,  real 
estate  comprises  “probably  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent”  of  the  total 
wealth  of  this  State,  yet  it  “pays  89  per  cent 
of  the  whole  tax  levy,”  and 
Whereas,  support  of  New  Jersey’s  schools 
and  the  education  of  the  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  jeopardized  by  an  antiquated  sys¬ 
tem  of  property  taxes,  while  other  forms  of 
wealth  do  not  contribute  an  equitable  share 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  education. 
Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  again  go 
on  record  as  favoring  the  broadening  of 
New  Jersey’s  tax  base,  and  thereby  making 
the  Wolber  Act  of  1935  effective,  and 
Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  continue 
its  policy  of  the  study  of  this  problem 
through  its  special  committee. 


Whereas,  the  President  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  has  during  the  past  year  called  together 
officers  of  local  and  county  teachers’  asso¬ 
ciations  and  other  teacher  leaders  for  the 
purpose  of  conference  and  mutual  assistance, 
and 


To  the  Legislatore 


WILLIAM  R.  WARD.Tronton.mombor 
of  Exooutlvo  Committoo,  nowly  slootod 
to  tho  Aaaombly. 


Whereas,  such  conferences  have  done 
much  to  promote  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation;  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  commend 
this  practice  and  urge  that  it  be  continued; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Association  increase 
its  efforts  to  establish  in  every  county  and 
community  of  the  State  some  form  of  teacher 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  State-wide  this  type  of  service. 

Whereas,  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  carrying  forward  an  ambitious 


program  for  Federal  Aid  for  Education, 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  continuing  to  serve  every 
teacher  in  the  nation  through  its  research 
work,  its  publications  and  publicity,  its  an¬ 
nual  conventions,  and  its  other  activities, 
and 

Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  membership  in 
the  National  Education  Association,  while 
relatively  high,  still  includes  only  one-third 
of  the  teachers  in  our  State, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  Association  urge 
every  New  Jersey  teacher  to  join  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 


Ideas  of  General  Interest 

From  Croup  Meeting  Reports 


More  than  fifty-seven  separate 
meetings  of  groups  and  depart¬ 
ments  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
Annual  Convention.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  the  Review  to  do  justice 
to  all  of  these  meetings.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  ideas  of  general  interest 
laid  before  these  meetings  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  speakers  are,  however,  presented 
herewith : 

BRUCE  BLIVEN— ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Liberty  and  security  are  not  al¬ 
ternatives;  they  are  indispensable  com¬ 
plements  of  one  another. 

The  same  people  who  keep  telling  us 
that  the  world  must  choose  between 
liberty  and  security  suggest  that  in  the 
fascist  dictatorships  of  western  Europe, 
people  have  made  this  choice  and  have 
accepted  security.  This  is  false  for 
two  important  reasons:  most  of  the 
citizens  of  such  countries  as  Germany 
and  Italy  were  never  given  any  chance 
to  choose.  They  changed  masters,  but 
the  change  meant  only  that  one  man 
with  a  gun  went  away  and  another 
came. 

In  the  second  place,  they  didn’t  get 
real  security  out  of  the  exchange.  There 
is  heavy  unemployment  in  the  fascist 
cotmtries,  even  though  it  is  masked  by 
huge  programs  of  public  works,  huge 
standing  armies,  huge  labor  battalions, 
and  compulsory  division  of  work.  For 
millions  of  the  citizens  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  standard  of  living  has  been 
lowered  by  an  arbitrary  percentage, 
through  a  stroke  of  the  dictator’s  pen, 
and  no  one  has  dared  even  to  mutter 
a  protest. 


CHARLES  A.  BROWN— FEDERATED 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

The  obvious  result  of  the  breakdown 
of  State  support  of  public  education  in 
New  Jersey  is  to  “pass  the  buck’’  to  the 
local  Board  of  Education.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local  boards  are  left  holding 
the  bag,  holding  the  bag  for  legislators 


FREDERIC  SNYDER,  who  mado  a  hit 
with  his  talk,  "Kaaping  Ahaad  of  tho 
Hoadlinoa,”  on  tho  gonoral  program. 


and  state  o£Ecials  unwilling  to  face 
New  Jersey’s  tax  needs,  holding  the 
bag  for  local  property  owners  who  are 
rightly  unwilling  to  see  their  property 
further  taxed,  and  holding  the  bag  for 
the  children  in  our  schools,  who  are 
entitled  to  educational  justice.  ...  I 
believe  that  we  should  join  with  every 
other  group  interested  in  the  schools 
to  formulate  a  concrete  program  to  be 
presented  to  the  newly  elected  legisla¬ 
ture  as  soon  as  it  meets. 


BURGESS  JOHNSON— ENGLISH 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 

If  O.  Henry  fell  short  of  greatness, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  magazine  editors 
of  his  time.  We  have  destroyed  many 
of  our  potentially  great  writers  in  the 
same  way.  Our  vast  magazine  circu¬ 
lations,  the  high  prices  paid  for  manu¬ 
script,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  popu¬ 
lar  author  to  get  his  story  finished  in 
time  for  a  certain  issue,  all  tend  to 
produce  hurried  work. 


JOHN  L.TILDSLEY— VOCATIONAL 
AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

I  wonder  if  you  teachers  of  arts  and 
crafts  realize  that  you  are  coming  to 
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be  almost  the  sole  carriers  on  of  dis-  FRANK  A.  KATES — CREDIT 

ciplinary  training,  jeered  out  of  court  UNION  DEPARTMENT 
by  educational  reformers.  They  don’t  Do  you  realize  that  your  dollar  to- 
jeer  at  you,  because,  of  course,  a  cover  day  buys  26%  less  groceries  than  it 
must  fit  a  box,  a  piston,  too,  must  fit  did  in  1934  and  economists  are  pre- 
the  cylinder  block,  colors  in  yarn  must  dieting  a  100%  further  increase  in  liv- 
match.  .  .  .  What  an  advantage  you  ing  costs  in  the  next  10  years.  Not 
have.  Anything  the  boy  does  for  you  necessarily  because  of  that  bugaboo 
at  once  takes  objective  form  that  every  known  as  “inflation”,  but  because,  as  a 
one  can  see  and  judge,  even  the  doer  capitalistic  nation,  we  pay  the  price  of 
himself.  prosperity  with  increased  cost  of  liv¬ 

ing.  While  our  earning  power  con¬ 
tinues  we  naturally  are  able  to  meet 
these  increasing  costs — the  trouble 
starts  where  our  earning  power  stops 
and  we  have  to  depend  on  some  fixed 
income. 


Replenish  your 
Vitamins  and  Vigor 

.  .  .  by  spending  a  December 
week-end  or  two  at  the  Hotel 
Dennis.  Sparkling  in  the  sun, 
with  just  the  right  amount  of 
tingle  in  its  fresh  sea  breezes, 
Atlantic  City  is  delightful  now. 
With  the  sundecks,  solaria,  health 
baths  and  famous  cuisine  of  the 
Hotel  Dennis,  such  a  week-end 
will  fortify  you  with  vitamins 
and  vigor  for  the  long  dull  months 
to  come.  Write  for  information. 


CLYDE  M.  KOON— VISUAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

A  new  type  of  teaching  is  being 
evolved  by  radio,  a  three-way  instead 
of  a  two-way  procedure.  It  is  a  tri¬ 
angular  arrangement  necessitating  con¬ 
siderable  special  training  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  pupils.  To  date,  teacher 
training  institutions  have  given  very 
little  attention  to  the  matter.  Until 
such  time  as  they  add  regular  teacher 
training  courses  both  on  their  cam¬ 
puses  and  in  extension,  the  expansion 
of  the  classroom  use  of  radio  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  resourcefulness 
of  local  teachers  along  with  whatever 
assistance  their  local  supervisors  can 
ofter.  Most  certainly  progress  will  be 
slow  until  local  teachers  are  taught 
more  about  choosing  suitable  broadcasts 
for  instructional  use,  and  how  to  teach 
in  synchronization  with  the  broadcast 
instructor. 


HOTEL  DENNIS 


DR.  RAYMOND  H.  WHEELER- 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

The  child’s  comprehension  of  num¬ 
ber  does  not  begin  with  a  piece-meal 
discovery  of  precise  number  concepts 
like  1,  2,  3,  4,  but  with  a  general  vague 
and  undifferentiated  concept  of  mag¬ 
nitude,  manyness,  a  number  range.  .  . . 
For  this  reason  counting  in  the  young 
child  is  a  handicap  instead  of  an  aid  in 
beginning  arithmetic.  For  this  reason 
also,  we  try  to  teach  addition,  multipli¬ 
cation,  subtraction  and  division  too 
soon  in  the  curriculum.  Corresponding 
defects  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
are  to  be  found  all  the  way  along  the 
educational  range. 


WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 

On  the  Ocean  at  Michigan  Avenue 
3  Blocks  from  Station  and  Auditorium 


FLOYD  B.  SHANNON— VOCATIONAL 
AND  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 

If  our  homes  and  schools  taught  in¬ 
dividuals  how  to  know  enough  about 
themselves  and  enough  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  so  that  the  youngsters  would 
be  able  to  speak  intelligently  about 
themselves  in  terms  of  the  business 
world;  if  our  homes  and  schools  could 
turn  out  youngsters  who  have  developed 
a  wholesome  attitude  towards  any  and 
all  honest  occupations,  and  if  the  homes 
and  the  schools  could  develop  young¬ 
sters  well-grounded  in  good  work 
habits,  how  much  more  readily  would 
an  adequate  vocational  adjustment  be¬ 
come  a  reality! 


DR.  ANGELA  M.  BROENING— 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  DEPART¬ 
MENTAL  HEADS 

Since  it  is  a  fact  that  every  child  has 
his  moments  of  superiority — some,  con¬ 
tinuous  superiority  along  a  specific  line ; 
and  a  few,  superiority  in  all  lines — en¬ 
riched  activities  and  materials  must  be 
provided  in  every  unit  in  the  courses 
taken  by  all  pupils.  Library  books, 
more  and  better  than  most  school  li¬ 
braries  have  at  present,  are  needed. 
Field  trips,  visits  to  museums,  attend¬ 
ance  at  lectures  and  photoplays  are  sup¬ 
plemental  sources  of  learning  whid 
superior  pupils  must  be  permitted  to 
engage  in.  The  use  of  a  microphone, 
lantern  slides,  and  other  mechanical 
means  of  increasing  a  speaker’s  e£fec- 
tiveness  should  be  available  to  these 
students  who  may  lead  in  one  or  more 
specific  lines  after  leaving  school.  Elec¬ 
tive  courses  in  English,  art,  science, 
not  due  history,  etc.,  give  range  to  special  abil- 
;ion,  but  ities.  In  addition,  the  superior  child 
lits  and  should,  on  occasion,  “socialize  his  spe- 
such  as  cialty”  by  taking  part  in  intellectual  or 
itability,  athletic  contests,  publications,  exhibits 
mbition,  of  art,  dramatizations,  radio  speeches 
d,  ready  or  music,  demonstrations  of  his  original 
'  under-  experiments,  formulas,  or  mechanical 
he  great  inventions,  or  programs  sponsored  by 
sly,  our  clubs  and  by  student  government  of  his 
school. 


When  In  Trenton 
Netff  Jersey 

THESTACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250 

Rooms 


250 

Baths 


Absolutel' 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

and 

‘THE  NYMPHS  ROOM” 

Special  Platters  —  Table  d'Hote  and 
A  la  Carte  Service 

DANCING  FROM  6  P.  M. 

Harry  Warren’s  Orchestra 
every  evening 
(See  the  famous  picture 
“Satyr  and  the  J^ymphs” 
in  this  beautiful  room) 

Geo.  L.  Crocker,  Mgr. 


Counc«y  of  the  NBU. 


This  windowlsss  NBC  studio,  ons  of  20  in  Rsdio  City,  rsvssis  ths  psrfsct  conditions 
thst  can  bs  crsstsd  artificialiy.  Ths  wall  panels,  which  rsfiset  or  “sbsorb”  sound 
as  dssirsd,  opsrsts  sisctrically  from  ths  control  booth. 


the  8CHOOLHOU8E  OF  THE  FUTURE 

What! 

No  Windows? 

FRANK  H.  BROOME 
Pompton  Lakes 

44  A  SCHOOLHOUSB,  to  my  mind 
is  a  work  shop,  or  as  the 
French  say,  an  atelier,  occupied  for  a 
limited  period  each  day  for  mental  labor 
more  or  less  severe,”  wrote  Warren 
Richard  Briggs  back  in  1904,  in  his 
book,  “Modem  American  School  Build¬ 
ings.”  He  felt  also,  that  “this  should  be 
impressed  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  •  •  * 

“It  is  a  hard  lesson  for  the  masses  to 
learn,  but  I  hope  some  day  that  the 
great  American  public  may  be  made  to 
understand  that  good  architecture  does 
not  consist  of  fantastic  shapes  and  sharp 
contrasts  or  that  objects  that  are  ornate 
must  necessarily  be  artistic.” 

While  many  of  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Briggs  discussed  in  1904  are  still 
sound,  he  could  not  foresee  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  science  and 
engineering,  as  well  as  in  pedagogy. 
Today  science  can  create  atmospheric 
conditions  and  artificial  lighting  that 
is  superior  to  nature.  As  a  result  the 
architect  may  design  the  schoolhouse  of 
the  future  somewhat  differently  than 
“a  work  shop  •  *  *  for  mental  labor 
more  or  less  severe.” 

What  Is  Wrong  Now 

Any  classroom  teacher,  if  asked  to 
name  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
classroom  which  make  teaching  diffi¬ 
cult,  would  doubtless  list  first,  uneven 
illumination;  second,  temperature  too 
high  at  times  in  May,  June,  September, 
and  October;  third,  temperature  too 


low  at  times  during  the  other  months; 
fourth,  ventilation,  including  the  hu¬ 
midity,  unsatisfactory;  fifth,  outside 
noises  distractive,  particularly  when 
windows  are  open ;  sixth,  rear  seats  too 
far  from  the  blackboard  and  teacher; 
seventh,  lack  of  provisions  for  properly 
using  projection  equipment ;  and  eighth, 
doors  poorly  located  and  insufficient  in 
number.  These  objections  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  listed  in.  order  of  importance. 

Unfortunately  the  classroom  teacher 
is  very  rarely  consulted  in  the  design 
of  school  buildings.  Until  the  present 
time,  the  school  buildings  have  been 
designed  largely  with  a  few  principles 
in  mind,  namely;  a  definite  ratio  be¬ 
tween  window  glass  area  and  floor  area 
for  class  rooms,  and  a  certain  air  volume 
for  each  pupil.  The  building  is  laid 
out  for  a  definite  number  of  pupils,  and 
is  thus  built  around  a  certain  number 
of  classrooms  and  with  a  certain  type  of 
outside  appearance. 

The  weaknesses  enumerated  above 
are  the  results.  These  weaknesses  could 
be  overcome  by  a  building  with  class¬ 


rooms  without  windows.  Science  and 
engineering  have  so  progressed  that 
artificial  lighting  and  air  conditioning 
make  windows  in  classrooms  not  only 
unnecessary  but  actually  detrimental. 

The  argument  would  doubtless  be 
raised  that  the  classrooms  without 
windows  would  be  like  cells  and  would 
be  unnatural.  Admittedly,  they  would 
be  different  from  those  that  have  been 
built  to  date.  The  daylight  which 
comes  through  the  windows  is  of  no 
physiological  value  to  the  pupils,  but 
since  it  is  so  un-uniform,  it  is  harmful 
to  their  eyes. 

It  is  somewhat  pertinent  to  note  that, 
at  least  in  metropolitan  areas,  people 
live  and  work  indoors  to  a  progressively 
greater  extent.  Milton  MacKaye,  in 
the  July  11th  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  wrote  as  follows:  “Several 
years  ago  the  ingenious  Mr.  Richard 
Connell  wrote  a  short  story  about  a 
young  man  who,  on  a  wager,  spent  a 
week  in  New  York,  lived  a  normal  life, 
transacted  business,  moved  freely  from 
one  locality  to  another,  consummated  a 
romance,  and  Anally  left  town  again — 
all  without  seeing  the  sun  or  braving  the 
tricky  or  dangerous  drafts  of  the 
metropolitan  out-of-doors.”  This  same 
article,  entitled  “Underground  Em¬ 
pire”,  tells  much  of  the  life  of  the  people 
living  in  New  York  City,  who  see  very 
little  of  the  sun. 

If  the  windows  are  eliminated  from 
the  classrooms,  then  the  room  could 
take  its  ideal  shape,  that,  is,  wide  and 
short,  rather  than  narrow  and  long. 
The  seats  could  be  arranged  in  arcs  of 
circles  with  the  teacher  at  the  center 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  teacher 
could  then  handle  large  numbers  of 
pupils  without  difficulty  as  they  would 
all  be  a  short  distance  from  her.  There 
would  be  a  large  anoount  of  blackboard 
space  at  the  front  and  the  sides  of 
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Better  School  Supplies 


'  'I 


.  .  .  At  Less  Cost! 

The  high  cost  of  duplicator  and  ofifice  supplies  takes  a  tiunble  in 
your  school  the  day  you  turn  to  MASTER  BRANDS — ^the  choice 
of  hundreds  of  teachers  and  school  heads.  But  economy  is  only  one 
of  the  things  to  consider  ...  in  addition,  it  brings  you  better  sup¬ 
plies  according  to  users.  Why  not  send  in  a  Trial  Order  and  prove 
thia  to  your  own  satisfaction? 

H782 — Z-I-P  Ribbon  Renewer — Makes  old  typewriter  and  multigraph 
ribbons  *^ew”  ribbons  in  no  time  at  all.  Simply  apply  to  worn  ribbon  with 
dauber  or  tooth  brush  and  you  have  a  new  ribbon.  No  fuss,  no  muss.  Saves 
money  for  any  school  where  typewriters  and  multigraphs  are  used.  Big  bot- 
de  oiUy  11.00.  Supplied  for  any  color  ribbon. 

J3183 — ^Z-I-P  Type  Cleaner  and  Platen  Conditicmor— The  all-purpose 
office  and  shop  cleaner.  Removes  accumulated  ink,  grime,  etc.,  from  hands 
and  clothing  in  a  jiffy.  Non-inflammable.  Keeps  typewriters,  multigraphs, 
adding  mad^es,  ch^dcriters,  etc.,  in  perfect  condition.  Also  softens  rollers 
and  prevents  them  from  slipping.  Big  bottle  $1.00. 


Y2806— White  Death  Insecticide  and  Deodorant 
— ^Instantly  (when  sprayed)  kills  ants,  flies,  fleas,  bugs, 
moths,  mosquitos,  etc.  Practically  odorless.  May  be  us^ 
in  a  room  full  of  students.  Also  excellent  for  cafeterias  as 
it  absorbs  the  odors  of  cooking  food,  etc.  Price  $2.50  per 
gallon. 


K1829 — ^Master  Dry  Stencils — Tough,  Strong,  Trans¬ 
parent.  Ideal  for  stylus  work.  Not  affected  by  weather. 
Letter  and  legal  lengrths  same  price  per  ^re.  Can  be 
furnished  for  any  make  of  duplicator.  Price  $1.98  per  quire. 


ire.  Can  be 
98  per  quire. 


k  MASTER 


R7289 — ^Master  Correction  Fluid— Big  one  ounce  bottle  only  26c.  Why 
pay  the  same  price  for  a  half  ounce  of  no  better  product?  Buy  from  us  and 
save  the  difference. 

G6529 — Master  Duplicator  Ink — Economical,  quick-drying,  glossy. 
The  best  duplicator  ink  on  the  market.  One  pound  can,  $1.69;  half  pound 
can,  89c.  FHimished  in  Ked,  Blue,  Jet-Black  and  Brovm.  Open  or  closed 
drum  duplicators. 

M8793 — Jiffy  Ink  Remover  (Single  Fluid)  —At  last  the  perfect  Ink 
Remover.  There  are  many  ink  removers  on  the  market  but  there  Is  but  0?^ 
JIFFT.  To  use  simply  apply  to  writing  and  blot  out  excess.  Does  not  harm 
the  surface  of  the  ^per.  Also  removes  ink  from  fast-colored  clothing.  Big 
four-ounce  bottle  8m. 


NOTE:  A»  you  will  $ee,  our  product*  are  priced  approximately  50%  below  that  of  other 
concerns  manufacturing  competitive  product*.  We  are  able  to  keep  our  price*  down  because 
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the  room,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
side  walls  and  the  back  wall  could  be 
used  for  maps,  charts,  pictures,  and 
other  visual  education  materials. 

The  illumination  would  be  the  same 
at  all  parts  of  the  room  and  of  the  same 
intensity  at  all  times.  This  intensity 
would  be  the  ideal  for  classroom  work 
and  the  quality  of  the  light  would  be 
the  same  as  sunlight,  but  without  glare 
or  shadows.  Better  use  could  be  made 
of  the  blackboards  since  the  illumina¬ 
tion  would  be  better  and  the  pupils 
would  be  nearer  the  boards  than  under 
the  present  conditions. 

The  reason  that  proper  temperature 
conditions  are  not  maintained  is  that 
no  provision  is  made,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  windows  that  may  be  opened, 
for  keeping  the  building  cool  on  hot 
days.  These  same  windows  radiate 
much  heat  on  cold  days.  If  there  were 
no  windows,  equipment  would  be  in¬ 
stalled  to  supply  the  proper  amount  of 
cool  air  on  hot  days  and  warm  air  on 
cold  days.  Even  the  best  ventilating 
systems  which  are  now  installed  are 
upset  by  the  opening  of  classroom 
windows.  In  the  windowless  building 
the  ventilation  would  be  ideal — con¬ 
trolled  automatically  —  and  the  air 
could  be  held  at  the  proper  temperature 
and  humidity  with  relation  to  outside 
air  conditions. 

Noises  from  playgrounds  and  streets 
are  particularly  distractive  when  the 
temperature  is  high  and  the  windows 
are  open.  Pupils  are  more  or  less  rest¬ 
less,  thus  aggravating  the  condition 
brought  about  by  the  noises.  If  there 
were  no  windows,  the  classroom  would 
be  quiet.  Playground  activities,  which 
are  now  curtailed  on  account  of  the 
noise,  would  not  be  restricted. 

The  use  of  projection  equipment  is 
extremely  advantageous  at  every  stage 
of  the  educational  process.  Few  class¬ 
rooms  in  the  schools  of  the  country  are 
so  equipped  that  they  may  be  darkened 
readily.  Opaque  projection,  which  is 
probably  the  most  flexible  of  all  the 
methods,  requires  a  very  dark  room  for 
satisfactory  results.  Without  windows, 
it  would  be  necessary  merely  to  turn 
out  the  lights  to  get  the  required  dark 
room. 

Having  given  in  brief  the  advantages 
of  the  windowless  classroom,  other 
advantages  which  apply  to  the  building 


as  a  whole  may  now  be  considered. 
Classrooms  could  be  placed  not  only 
side  by  side,  but  also  back  to  back, 
opening  on  parallel  corridors.  As  out¬ 
side  wall  space  would  no  longer  be  at 
a  premium,  lockers  could  be  placed  any¬ 
where,  but  particularly,  not  in  corri¬ 
dors.  This  would  permit  two  doors  to 
each  classroom  and  facilitate  passing. 
These  doors  could  be  at  the  back  of  the 
room  so  the  class  would  not  be  disturbed 
by  anyone  entering. 

The  building  would  be  more  com¬ 
pact.  allowing  more  playground,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  cities,  where  land  is  expen¬ 
sive.  Less  time  would  be  required  also 
for  the  classes  to  pass.  When  one 
minute  may  be  saved  at  each  passing 
time  for,  say,  1000  pupils  on  nearly 
200  days  in  a  year,  it  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Proper  provisions  would,  of  course, 
be  made  for  emptying  the  building  in 
case  of  fire  or  any  other  hazardous  con¬ 
dition,  while  all  corridors  and  stairways 
would  be  lighted  with  windows.  All 
rooms  would  have  emergency  lights  in 
the  event  that  the  regular  supply  of 
electricity  were  cut  off,  just  as  in  sub¬ 
way  trains. 

Small  buildings  could  be  constructed 
in  the  shape  of  polygons  with  a  central 
hallway  from  which  would  open  the 
classrooms  built  in  the  shape  of  trape¬ 
zoids. 

The  gymnasium  should  be  either  a 
separate  building  or  a  wing  attached  to 
the  main  building.  Its  construction 
could  consist  of  a  light  structural  steel 
frame  with  brick  curtain  w-alls  with 
windows.  This  is  an  extremely  econom¬ 
ical  type  of  construction  and  if  built 
apart  or  as  a  wing  of  the  building,  the 
gt  mnasium  could  be  of  such  shape  and 
size  as  to  best  meet  the  conditions. 
From  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  the 
separate  building  would  be  ideal.  Also 
the  gymnasium  could  be  used  for  eve¬ 
ning  games,  dances,  or  other  activities 
without  affecting  the  remainder  of  the 
building. 

The  cost  of  the  windowless  building 
itself  would  be  much  less  than  the 
present  type  building.  The  cost  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  to  supply  elec- 
tricitv  and  conditioned  air  would  be 


greater  than  the  present  heating  and 
ventilating  equipment,  but  the  entirely 
equipped  building  should  be  more 
economical  than  the  present  building. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  less 
than  at  present.  The  cost  of  heating 
would  also  be  less  and  the  electricity 
would  be  generated  as  a  by-product  of 
the  heating. 

A  description  of  the  mechanical 
equipment  would  be  interesting  to  the 
technician,  but  it  might  be  stated  here 
that  if  a  pupil  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  entire  system,  he  would  be 
able  to  pass  any  college  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  in  physics. 
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Budget,  Role  of  Equipment 
Concern  Teacher  and  Buyer 
In  Efficient  Purchasing 


SAMUEL  GAISER 

Superintendent  of  Supplies 
Newedc 

The  teacher  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  qualin-  and  effectiveness 
of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  with 
having  the  specified  items  on  hand  at 
the  precise  moment  they  are  needed. 
This  may  seem  entirely  obvious,  yet 
back  of  it  is  the  dual  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  instructor  to  plan  far  enough 
in  advance,  and  in  the  li^t  of  a  budget 
that  is  set  up  to  achieve  the  maximum 
educational  benefit  from  classroom  aids. 
This  applies  equally  to  those  in  charge 
of  administration  and  to  any  others 
whose  dutt'  it  is  to  secure  the  necessan 
material. 

Budget  preparation  should  have  as 
its  basis  the  system  as  it  is  organized. 
Each  grade  level,  special  class  and  so 
on,  should  be  listed  in  terms  of  the 
function  it  performs  m  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Since  furnishing  sup¬ 
plies  extends  to  maintenance  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  plant,  the  same  budgetar>-  pro¬ 
cesses  will  apply  here  as  in  instructional 
equipment. 

No  Strait-Jacket 

Having  made  appropriations  for  eadi 
classification,  an  allotment  should  then 
be  made  for  each  using  agenc>’.  No 
budget,  however,  should  be  so  strait- 
jacketed  that  emergencies  cannot  be 
met  without  considerable  delay  and  in¬ 
convenience. 

Another  essential  to  procuring  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  is  to  give  the 
teacher  a  complete  and  authorized  list 
of  books,  apparatus  and  other  material 
that  must  be  provided,  if  the  pre¬ 
scribed  educational  objectives  are  to 
be  reached.  The  requirements  of  nriod- 
ern  education  are  so  diversified  that 
requisitioning  would  be  hopelessly 
scrambled  if  teachers  were  to  operate 
at  ail  times  on  a  trial  and  error  basis. 
Waste  would  be  manifest  and  the  sup¬ 
plying  agency  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  whims  of  eacli  instructor. 

An  appropriate  form  for  requisi¬ 
tions,  with  stated  times  at  which  they 
should  be  turned  in  during  each  month 
or  seiriester,  is  important  to  efficient 
management,  in  at  least  the  larger 
districts. 

Having  establislied  by  the  above 
methods  a  definite  knowledge  of  needs, 


wc  leave  the  field  of  educational  utility 
and  enter  the  arena  of  commerce.  Our 
job  is  to  contact  the  source  of  supply, 
determine  the  price  to  be  paid  and 
complete  the  arrangements  for  delivery 
of  what  now  becomes  merchandise. 

Since  books,  paper  and  pencil  (re¬ 
member  the  slate  and  wet  sponge?)  are 
now  but  a  fraction  of  the  variety’  of 
material  required  for  the  present  day 
curricula  which  is  built  upon  the  w’ork- 
study-play  plan,  the  local  dealer  lacks 
the  capacity  to  meet  the  demand  and 
has  been  superseded  by  the  more  highly 
organized  and,  in  some  respects,  special¬ 
ized  school  supply  jobbers  located  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  But 
even  these  do  not  serve  effectively  in 
many  lines  of  educational  equipment 
such  as  machine  tools,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  athletic  supplies  and  gymna¬ 
sium  apparatus.  The  developments  in 
educational  requirements,  how’ever,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  generation,  have  awakened 
producers  to  the  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creased  business  that  such  developments 
have  presented  until  today  you  will 
find  in  the  advertising  pages  of  educa¬ 
tional  publications  announcements  con¬ 
cerning  radio-phonographs,  sound-on- 
film  projectors,  auto  buses,  power  lawn 
mowers  and  tooth  brushes,  and  their 
representatives  are  always  ready  to  set 
forth  the  merits  of  their  products,  just 
as  the  book  agent  tells  you  so  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  book  published  by 
his  firm  is  the  best  one  for  a  particular 
subject.  There  is  seemingly  no  end 
to  the  variety  and,  while  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  catalogue  file  is  of  considerable 
assistance,  one  must,  nevertheless,  pos¬ 
sess  some  ability  to  know  how  and 
whom  to  contact  for  many  of  the 
specialties  required. 

Goods  in  Two  Classes 

In  determining  the  price  to  be  paid, 
school  supplies  may  well  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  consists 
of  tliose  that  are  selected  for  merit  in 
relation  to  tlie  subject  to  be  taught  and 
with  little  consideration  of  the  price 
charged.  This  class  will  include  text 
and  reference  books,  maps,  charts  and 
other  specially  prepared  material  am- 
sidered  most  suitable  because  of  its 
arrangement  and  a>ntext.  Since,  gen¬ 
erally,  no  two  of  these  are  alike,  they 
do  not  readily  lend  riiemselves  to  the 
competitive  price  system. 

The  otlier  class,  consisting  of  more 


widely  used  commodities,  lends  itself 
admirably  to  a  competitive  price  sys¬ 
tem  because  the  product  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  can  be  used  with  equal  ef¬ 
ficiency  as  that  of  another  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  this 
class  will  be  found  most  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  variety  of  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terial  that  enters  the  school  store  and 
class  rooms,  among  which  we  find 
various  items  of  paper,  stationery,  hard¬ 
ware,  art  materials  and  much  of  the 
furniture  and  apparatus  in  general  use. 

Business  Ethics 

It  is  because  of  the  price  competition 
that  exists  in  this  field  that  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  specifications  for  their  pur¬ 
chase  on  this  basis  must  be  undertaken 
with  unusual  care,  in  order  that  com¬ 
petitors  may  know  definitely  what 
standards  have  been  set  as  to  quality 
and  under  what  conditions  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  be  supplied.  The  ethics 
of  good  business  require  this,  and  most 
competitors  will  appreciate  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  purchaser  to  be  fair  in  his 
decision. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  in  ef¬ 
fecting  the  delivery  of  the  material 
purchased  to  the  place  where  it  will 
be  used  is  a  recognized  essential  in  pro¬ 
curing  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
instructor  is  not  concerned  about  the 
source  of  supply,  but  he  is  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  matter  of  having  the 
material  on  hand  at  the  time  when  it 
is  required.  His  interest,  however,  must 
manifest  itself  sufficiently  in  advance 
to  allow  for  purchase  and  delivery. 
Requisitions  from  the  using  agency, 
clearly  specifying  the  requirements,  and 
issued  at  the  time  they  are  requested, 
preparation  of  the  necessary  purchase 
specifications  on  which  bids  or  quota¬ 
tions  are  to  be  received,  and  award 
of  contracts  and  issuance  of  purchase 
orders,  are  all  important  factors,  the 
failure  of  any  one  involving  a  risk 
that  may  prove  wasteful. 

System  Needed 

To  many,  apparently,  who  are  on  the 
instructional  side  of  this  problem,  it 
may  appear  that  there  is  unnecessary 
delay,  too  much  system  and  so-called 
red  tape,  too  much  questioning  as  to 
details  of  quantity  and  cost  and  some¬ 
times  apparent  indifference  as  to  actual 
need.  To  all  these  it  is  suggested  that 
due  consideration  he  given  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  herein  briefly  outlined ;  viz., 
budgetary  procedure  and  control ;  rec¬ 
ognition  of  an  apprf)ved  list  which  is 
to  be  adhered  to;  the  preparation  of 
definite  and  timely  requisitions  and 
finally  the  acceptance  of  only  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  especially  the  quality  of  the 
material  ordered.  Cooperation,  as  in 
many  other  fields  of  human  endeavor,  is 
as  essential  in  the  procurement  of  school 
equipment  and  supplies  as  it  is  in  the 
relation  of  teacher  to  pupil. 


The  Teacher 
Versus  Santa  Claus 


Dt.JOHN  R.  PATTERSON 
Supcrvbins  Principal 
RomIU 


ESE  observations  are  made  in 
full  recognition  that  the  proce¬ 
dures  governing  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  to  support  educa¬ 
tion  have  undergone  significant  change 
in  the  past  decade  or  two.  The  only 
justification  for  the  observations  may 
be  that  here  and  there  in  New  Jersey 
the  old  modus  operandi  still  prevails. 

In  Roselle  our  procedure  rests  on  a 
few  basic  and  fundamental  propositions. 
These  are: 

(1)  It  is  poor  administrative  policy 
to  not  provide  facilitating  support  for 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  aver¬ 
age  actual  teaching  salary  paid  is  just 
under  $2000.  in  Roselle.  Tlte  number 
of  teachers  for  1936-37  is  ninety-six. 
The  budget  allows  $19,000.00  for  all 
types  of  supporting  materials  and 
equipments,  roughly  an  amount  per 
teacher  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  salaiy- 
paid  the  teacher.  Our  standard  re¬ 
quires  that  we  commit  ourselves,  ad¬ 
ministratively,  to  spend  one  dollar  for 


support  of  service  for  every  ten  dollars 
we  spend  for  teaching  service.  Further, 
since  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  a  frac¬ 
tion  below  30:1  the  per  pupQ  factor 
from  year  to  year  is  approximately 
$6.50.  This  figure  exceeds  the  county 
and  state  figures,  but  comes  far  from 
expressing  munificence.  It  simply  is 
poor  business  to  pay  teachers  to  teach 
school  and  then  not  to  provide  the  sup¬ 
ports  she  requires  for  doing  a  superb  job 
of  teaching. 

Demand  Must  Come  from  Teaclier 

(2)  The  demand  for  supporting 
materials  and  equipments  must  orig¬ 
inate  with  the  class  room  teacher. 

This  proposition  destroys  the  Santa 
Claus  phase  of  the  principal  and  super¬ 
intendent.  Administration  rightly  con¬ 
trols  the  purse.  However,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  education  of  our  teadiers 
nowadays  creates  a  situation  wherein 
they  know  the  existent  needs  better  than 
anyone  else  can  know  them.  The  locus 
of  use  is  the  locus  of  origin!  Little 


fellows  sitting  in  big  office  chairs  just 
can’t  be  anything  but  pompous  incom¬ 
petents  if  they  insist  the  kingdom  b 
wholly  theirs.  The  writer  just  can’t 
forget  the  “didn’t  get  used’’  materials 
and  equipnoents  he  distributed  as  largess 
to  his  hirelings  many  years  ago,  nor  can 
he  erase  from  his  mind  the  patiently 
wise  smiles  of  those  hirdings.  Some¬ 
body  was  a  fool,  I  fear. 

(3)  The  governing  per  pupil  factor 
fixes  what  amount  a  school  may  spend 
but  does  not  define  what  shall  be  requi¬ 
sitioned. 

This  proposition  does  two  things.  It 
compels  a  democratic  requisitioning 
within  a  school.  It  also  requires  long 
time  plaiming,  particularly  in  re¬ 
equipments  which  run  into  real  money. 
Staff  and  principal  must  be  “budge- 
tcers.’’ 

(4)  Everyone  knows  there  is  no 
hidden  plant  of  money  whidi  persuasion 
can  imcover  and  make  available. 

^  By  setting  up  building  amounts  to  be 
requisitioned  against,  the  mystery  of 
money  to  buy  things  with  is  resolved 
and  the  play  of  favoritism  rendered 
impossible.  Thus  the  personal  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  objective,  and  we 
believe — ^“everybody  lives  much  happier 
ever  afterward.’’ 
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THEY  LEAD  THEIR  TEACHERS 


What  You  Need 

for  an 

Activity  Program 

LILLIE  J.  GEISSER 
Supervisor 
Newark 


DOROTHY  KITCHIN 
Newark 


The  activity  program  is  a  cur¬ 
riculum  by  means  of  which  the 
modern  school  aims  to  realize  its  edu¬ 
cational  objectives.  It  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  children’s  basic  tendencies 
and  places  emphasis  upon  experience 
in  which  pupils  will  utilize  their 
potentialities  in  learning  situations. 
Prominent  among  young  children’s 
natural  drives  to  thought  and  action  are 
their  inexhaustible  physical  energy, 
their  desire  to  explore  and  investigate, 
and  their  inclination  towards  manipula¬ 
tion  and  creative  expression. 

An  educational  program,  which  is 
designed  to  direct  and  develop  these 
tendencies  through  purposeful  activities, 
obviously  must  take  cognizance  of  and, 
if  possible,  make  provision  for  some 
equipment  and  supplies.  Furnishings 
and  general  equipment,  together  with 
their  arrangement  and  care,  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  sep¬ 
arate  attention  and,  therefore,  are  not 
included  in  the  following  brief  consid¬ 
eration  of  supplies  in  a  curriculum  for 
child  development. 

Activities  based  on  children’s  inter 
ests,  being  numerous  and  varied,  sug¬ 
gest  many  different  desirable  materials. 
Much  benefit  and  satisfaction  may  be 
derived  from  the  discriminating  use  of 
various  common  discards  and  make¬ 
shifts  which  involve  no  expense.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  group  are  cartons,  paste¬ 
board  boxes,  tin  cans,  tin  boxes,  card¬ 
boards  found  in  various  parcels,  corru¬ 
gated  papers,  jars,  tops  of  cans,  old 
sheets  and  pillowcases,  pieces  of  cloth, 
empty  spools,  burlap  bags,  travel 
folders,  postal  cards,  tin  foil,  and  lace 
papers  from  candy  boxes  or  doilies. 
Both  teachers  and  pupils  display  amaz¬ 
ing  ingenuity  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
such  material  and  time  and  again  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  educational  outcomes 
of  an  activity  curriculum  are  not 
dependent  upon  expensive  supplies. 
However  it  is  desirable  and,  in  city 
schools,  essential  that  some  materials 
be  supplied  for  this  program. 

The  list  of  supplies  from  which 
teachers  may  order  should  meet  the 
general  curricular  needs,  provide  me¬ 
diums  for  various  forms  of  expression, 
and  afford  opportunities  for  children  to 
become  acquainted  with  numerous 
materials  and  to  acquire  various  skills 


HENRY  FENAUGHTY 
Union  City 


Mrs.  T.  WILDRICK 
Dover 


Mrs.  H.  R.  FACHET 
Elizabeth 


GEORGE  J.  O’BRIEN 
Jersey  City  I 


anna  PERKINS 
Passaic 


MARGARET  CLERIHEW 
East  Orange 


R.  T.  UHLER 
Long  Branch 


HAROLD  STRAUSS 
New  Brunswick 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Atenoles 
BsUbUshed  U5S  Charles  W.  Mslfsrd,  Prop. 

8M  FIFTH  AVBNCB,  NEW  TOES  CITT  BETWEEN  S4th  and  SSth  STBEETS 

Branch  OSIees  {  EUCLID  ATE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
nranen  unices  j  ,^5  UNION  TRUST  BLDO.,  PITTSBUROH,  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
_  Serrlces  free  to  school  officials. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
oaroer  of  sufficient  Importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EtUbllshod  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  56th  Yaar 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 

‘Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies" 


Established  ItW  •  w  w  1 

SI  Union  Sgnare,  Now  Terk,  N.  T.  ,  ’^*‘*R***“»  MannJon  I  „ 

(Broadway  at  l«th  Btnat)  Algonquin  4-1756  Miaa  M.  G.  Ooaasan  J  “•“sers 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  tor  over  torty-llTe  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal 
attention  of  the  managers.  Call,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  earefel  personal  emvlee. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
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and  techniques  in  relation  to  their  use. 
Such  a  list  grows  rapidly  and  must  be 
kept  within  bounds  in  order  that  it  may 
be  administered  expediently.  However, 
each  of  the  various  forms  of  manipula¬ 
tive  expression  utilizes  specific  tools  and 
mediums  which  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  teaching  purposes. 

For  art  expression  crayons,  chalks, 
paints,  brushes,  clay,  paste  and  various 
types  of  paper  are  the  minimum  essen¬ 
tials;  different  cloths,  needles,  and  a 
variety  of  threads  are  necessary  for 
experiences  in  sewing ;  cord,  jute,  yarn, 
roving,  and  special  needles  are  required 
for  weaving;  while  firm  cardboard, 
wood,  nails,  hammers,  saws,  varnish 
brushes,  and  stains  are  basic  needs  for 
constructional  purposes. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  such  ma¬ 
terials,  a  list  of  supplies  for  kinder¬ 
garten  and  primary  activities  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  Newark  with  the  aid  of  a 
committee  of  teachers.  Additions  have 
been  requested  at  times  and  recognized 
as  desirable,  but  for  practical  purposes 
the  list,  although  frequently  revised,  has 
had  few  major  changes  and  at  the 
present  time  is  as  follows: 

Alphabets  —  printed  Needles  —  chenille, 
on  cards  tapestry,  weaving, 

Alcohol — denatured  crewell 

Beads — wooden,  col-  Oilcloth — table 
ored  Outing  flannel 

Binding — bias  Paints  —  oil,  finger. 

Bodkins — steel  show  card,  water 

Brushes — water  col-  colors 


or,  varnish 
Burlap 
Cambric 
Canvas  —  gray, 
mesh 

Cardboard  —  chip¬ 
board,  manila  tag 
Cardholders 
Cheesecloth 
Clay — ^modeling 
Costume  figures 
Cotton  bats 
Cotton  cord 
Cotton — knitting 


Cotton  thread 
Crayons  and  colored 
chalks 

Crochet  hooks 
Dowels — wood 
Dyes — ^Tintex 
Fasteners  —  round 
head 

Flags — United  States 
Gingham  —  checked 
and  plain  color 
Glue — liquid 
Ink — lettering 
Jute 

Knitting  spools 
Laces — shoe,  cotton 
Mucilage  cups 
Muslin — unbleached 
Nails,  brads,  and 
tacks 


Pins 
Raffia 
Roving 
Rubber  balls 
Rug  hooks 
Sandpaper 
Slats  —  colored  and 
plain 
Stain— oil 

Sticks — colored  and 
plain 

Straws — waxed 
Thumb  tacks 
Turpentine 
Wall  board  —  wood 
fibre 

Water  color  cups 
Wheels — wood 
Wood — basswood 
Wool — in  plaits 


Paper  — construction, 
cross  section,  bo¬ 
gus,  book,  gray 
drawing,  manila 
drawing,  white 
drawing,  n  e  w  s- 
paper,  white  glaz¬ 
ed,  folding,  par¬ 
quetry,  poster,  and 
wrapping 
Paste — book 
Peg  boards,  pegs, 
and  boxes 
Pens — lettering 


Cotton  —  Pepperell  Pictures  of  nursery 
Pearl  rhymes 


Note:  The  following  also  are  listed  but 
are  considered  as  apparatus  rather 
than  supplies: 

Paper  cutters 
Perforator — multiple 
Prism — glass 

Rhythm  orchestra  instruments 
Scissors — three  styles 

Tools — hammer,  hack  saw,  coping  saw, 
frame  and  blades,  crosscut  saw,  rip  saw 


Verona  Teacher  Wed 

To  Review's  Editor 

On  Saturday,  November  21,  with 
the  Annual  Convention  a  matter  of 
history  and  this  issue  of  the  Review 
practically  on  the  press.  Miss  Vivian 
Roegner,  a  teacher  in  Verona  High 
School,  and  Arthur  Fletcher,  editor  of 
the  Review,  were  married  and  left  for 
a  brief  honeymoon  in  Virginia.  Miss 
Roegner  is  a  graduate  of  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College.  Mr.  Fletcher 
joined  the  Review  staff  two  years  ago, 
and  deserves  most  of  the  credit  for  the 
bigger  and  better  Reviews  which  As¬ 
sociation  members  have  been  receiving. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  will  make  their 
home  at  1 85  Claremont  Avenue,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  several  years. 
We  welcome  enrollments  of  teachers  who  are  ready  for  advancement. 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Personal  conferences  encouraged 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


®  BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

k  Memlxr  of  Nosioiwit  Assodation  of  TeocKers  Agencies  I 

V  Co  Menageisi  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  W,  L.  SyaMms  end  TkoaMs  B.  R.  Bryant  i 

711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper  6  Walnut  Sts.,  Phlladalphia,  Pa.  j 
Pennypaeker  1223  j 

Careful,  DitcrimlnaUnB  Service  for  School  Olficialt  and  Teachers  in 

Suburban  New  Yorh,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States  I 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


USB  Flatiroa  BetUfaf  (BM  Street  aW  6tb  Avaeaa) 

B.  L.  Oracf,  Mgr.  Mth  Tear 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


Horn  Task  OHy 


Teachers  Not  Included 
Under  Security  Act 

Teachers  in  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  do  not  come  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  social  security  act 
which  is  now  being  put  into  oper¬ 
ation.  They  are  employees  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  State, 
and  are  already  provided  for  by 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund.  School  districts  do  not, 
therefore,  contribute  tax  money 
under  this  act,  nor  are  deductions 
made  from  teachers’  salaries  in 
accordance  with  it. 


He  Pays 


cats  SMOurTSAnon  pcRMAmorr  for  all  officmb 

Mambar  af  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  af  Taaafeara  AgauMia 
Chiaafa  MtaaaapaUa  Kaaau  City 


Disabled  Teachers 


ISABLED  T.P.U.  mem 


hers  get  pay  checks 
from  the  postman.  Their  in 
come  is  protected  against 
sickness,  accident  and  quar 
antine  by  T.P.U.  certificates. 


When  unable  to  teach,  their 


income  continues.  In  addi 


tion,  T.P.U.  can  pay  their 


hospital,  drug  and  docto; 


The  small  amount  paid  for 


T.P.U.  protection  will  scarcely 


be  missed.  Certificates  range 


from  $6  to  $30.  The  man 


agement  consists  of  teachers. 


doctors  and  other  professional 


men.  Write  for  details. 


TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE  UNION 


TP.U.  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


12  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


501  Kitay  Building,  Pateraon.  N.  J. 


2021  Raymond  Commerce  Bldg.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


925  Helroae  Are.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 


FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Current  March  of  Time  Film 
Marks  the  Mann  Centennial 


Progressive  Schools 
Shown  to  Public 

With  educators  this  year  cele¬ 
brating  the  Horace  Mann  Cen¬ 
tennial,  the  March  of  Time  has 
come  out  with  a  motion  picture 
entitled  “New  School  for  Old,” 
in  which  the  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  Progressive  Education 
are  vividly  portrayed. 

In  gathering  material  for  the 
picture,  which  has  been  released 
to  more  than  6,500  theatres 
throughout  the  country,  three 
March  of  Time  camera  crews 
spent  six  weeks  of  intensive 
work  in  progressive  schools  from 
coast  to  coast,  filming  among 
others  the  activities  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Santa  Monica, 
Cal.,  and  Bronxville,  New  York. 
Progressive  Education’s  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  in  the  film 
are  Dr.  John  Dewey  and  Co¬ 
lumbia  University’s  Dr.  William 
H.  Kilpatrick.  The  March  of 
Time  has  not  overlooked  the 
fact  that  curricular  programs 
of  some  of  these  schools  call  for 
innovations  that  are  unwelcome 
to  many  an  educator,  bewilder¬ 
ing  to  many  a  parent.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  piesenting  a  Par¬ 
ent-Teacher  Association  meeting 
in  which  an  outraged  father 
ridicules  the  new  teaching  phil¬ 
osophy,  the  film  shows  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Bagley  of  Columbia 
University  expounding  some  of 
the  beliefs  that  have  made  him 
Progressive  Education’s  chief 
critic. 


A  Teacher’s  Manual  for  each 
March  of  Time  film  is  published 
monthly  by  the  March  of  Time, 
460  W.  S4th  Street,  New  York 
City. 


Union  City  Croup 
In  Benefit  Concert 

The  Union  City  Teachers’ 
Association  is  sponsoring  a  con¬ 
cert,  to  be  featured  by  the  Ein- 
tracht  Choral  Club  and  several 
teacher-musicians,  December  9 
at  the  High  School.  Profits  will 
go  to  the  Public  Schools  Relief 
Fund,  established  six  years  ago 
by  the  Teachers’  Association. 

Elrita  Brochel,  soprano,  Sher¬ 
man  Small,  baritone,  and  Gates 
Sanborne,  pianist,  are  the 
teachers  on  the  program,  in 
addition  to  the  popular  choral 
group.  Zabel  Matossian  is 
chairman  of  the  committee 
planning  the  affair.  The  officers 
of  the  association,  its  entertain¬ 
ment  committee  and  School 
Trustee  Ernest  Hausmann  are 
included.  Mr.  Hausmann  has 
given  similar  aid  before. 

Several  hundred  children 
have  been  aided  by  the  fund 
with  gifts  of  food,  clothing, 
shoes  and  other  necessities, 
under  the  guidance  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Arthur  O.  Smith,  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  fund. 

Social  Studies  Head 
Joins  Winston  Co. 

William  G.  Kimmel,  editor  of 
Social  Studies  and  an  Associate 
in  Civic  Education,  Teachers 
College,  has  joined  the  John  C. 
Winston  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  as  associate  editor.  Mr. 
Kimmel  also  brings  to  his  new 
post  two  years  experience  as 
supervisor  of  social  studies  for 
the  New  York  State  Education 
Department. 


Principals  Print 
15th  NEA  Yearbook 

As  a  contribution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  growing  mental  and  so¬ 
cial  maladjustment,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Principals, 
NEA,  has  published  its  Fifteenth 
Yearbook — “Personality  Adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  Elementary  School 
Child.” 

An  unusual  method  has  been 
used  in  compiling  the  volume. 
Feeling  that  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  was  essential,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  child-guidance  specialists 
were  asked  to  contribute  ar¬ 
ticles.  In  addition,  several  se¬ 
lected  contributions  by  school 
people  were  included  to  give  a 
better  balance  and  make  a  more 
helpful  volume. 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Foster  of  the 
Research  Division  NEA  helped 
the  Department’s  editorial  com¬ 
mittee.  The  book,  of  450  pages, 
may  be  purchased  for  $2.00  the 
single  copy.  Discounts  are 
available  on  quantity  purchases. 


Welfare  Division 
Created  by  NEA 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  authorized  the  creation 
of  a  new  division.  Teacher  Wel¬ 
fare,  at  NEA  headquarters.  The 
function  of  this  Division  will  be 
to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession 
upon  the  importance  of  ade¬ 
quate  salaries,  reasonable  re¬ 
tirement  allowances,  security  of 
position,  and  freedom  to  teach 
the  facts.  In  fulfilling  this  func¬ 
tion  the  new  Division  will  utilize 
the  public  press,  current  maga¬ 
zines,  the  radio,  contacts  with 
groups  of  influential  citizens  and 
current  research  studies. 


New  Heads  of 
Local  Associations 


Paterson  Normal  Scene  of  Test 

Of  Selective  Teacher  Training 


Bergen  County 
Fairview  Teachers’ 
Association 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Riker 
Palisades  Park 
Teachers’  Association 
Florence  Smith  (re-elected) 
Essex  County 
Essex  County  Council  of 
Teachers’  Organizations 
Merrill  A.  Bigelow 
East  Orange  Elementary 
Teachers’  Association 
Louise  Merchante 
Montclair  Teachers’ 
Association 
Donald  B.  Timmons 
Newark  Association  of 
Childhood  Education 
Grace  E.  Rake 

(Others  to  be  added  in 
next  issue) 


An  experiment  in  teacher¬ 
training  now  in  process  at  Pat¬ 
erson  Normal  School  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  elimination  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  stu¬ 
dents  not  selected  to  complete 
the  four-year  teacher  training 
course.  Tliese  students  will 
have  pursued  a  general  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  first  two  years 
and  so  will  be  fitted  to  transfer 
to  some  other  college  or  uni¬ 
versity. 

Parallel  to  this  experimental 
group  will  be  the  students  taking 
the  regular  four  year  course,  in 
which  professional  subjects  are 
distributed  throughout  the  four 
years. 

“Results  will  be  measured  in 
terms  of  the  success  of  those  who 
complete  it,”  said  Dr.  Charles 


Elliott,  State  Commissioner,  who 
arranged  the  experiment  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Required  courses  for  the  se¬ 
lected  group  include  English, 
History,  American  Government, 
Science,  General  Physiology  and 
physical  education.  Additional 
electives  will  be  available  in 
each  of  the  years.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  students  of 
unusual  ability  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  experiment  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year 
selection  of  students  to  complete 
one  of  the  professional  curricula 
will  be  made.  Enrollment  will 
be  limited  in  line  with  New 
Jersey’s  policy  of  adjusting 
teacher  supply  to  demand. 


Pupils,  Teachers 
Meet  in  Vineland 
On  School  Papers 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pupil  delegates  and  faculty 
sponsors  of  school  publications 
in  eight  southern  counties  met 
recently  at  the  H.  L.  Reber 
School,  Vineland.  Mrs.  Anna 
S.  Hake  of  Atlantic  City,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Elementary  School 
Publications  Association,  led  the 
speakers’  list.  Lawrence  Win- 
chell,  supervising  principal,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  to  the  visitors. 

Raymond  S.  Michael,  Trenton, 
spoke  on  the  “Possibilities  of 
the  School  Paper,”  while  Floyd 
Potter,  Atlantic  City,  address^ 
the  meeting  on  the  role  of  the 
school  paper  in  the  community. 

Following  dinner  the  faculty 
members  met  separately  for  a 
consideration  of  financing  school 
publications  and  the  question  of 
humor  in  student  papers.  The 
pupil  delegates  met  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  technical  problems. 

At  a  business  meeting  Mar¬ 
garet  Buchanan  of  Atlantic  City 
was  reelected  as  chairman  of 
the  group  for  1937-38. 

In  addition  to  a  display  of 
school  publications  the  delegates 
enjoyed  a  demonstration  of 
mimeograph  and  mimeoscope 
work  by  the  A.  B.  Dick  Com¬ 
pany. 


Leaders  Participate 
In  2-Day  Institute 

Charactor  Education  Mootings 
Hold  In  Maplowood 
School 

State  school  leaders  were 
prominent  on  the  program  of 
the  two-day  institute  on  char¬ 
acter  education,  held  October 
21  and  22  in  the  Seth  Boyden 
School,  Maplewood.  Grace 
Koerner,  principal  of  that 
school,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  South  Orange  and 
Maplewood  school  people  which 
planned  the  institute. 

Character  education  in  the 
programs  of  the  community 
school,  church  and  home  was 
the  theme  on  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  built.  John  H.  Boss- 
hart,  superintendent  in  South 
Orange  and  Maplewood  was 
chairman  of  the  section  on  the 
school,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  H. 
Adams,  northern  vice-president 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Wo¬ 
men’s  Clubs,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  conference.  Assis¬ 
tant  Commissioner  Harding 
was  among  the  speakers. 


Henry  E.  Kentopp,  East  Or¬ 
ange  elementary  principal,  is 
acting  superintendent  in  that 
city. 
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WE  HEAR  THAT 


In  seven  months  160  Middle- 
KX  county  teachers  have  paid 
into  their  credit  union  $4SOO 
in  capital.  Enough  has  been 
earned  in  this  period  to  pay 
the  costs  of  formation  and  to 
show  a  profit. 

•  •  • 

A  copy  of  the  Iliad  owned 
bv  the  late  Britten  Haddon,  co- 
founder  of  Time,  has  all  the 
compound  epithets  underlined. 
This,  notes  Word  Study,  the 
G.  and  C.  Merriam  publication 
edited  by  Max  Herzberg,  Wee- 
quahic  High  School,  Newark, 
evidently  furnished  the  literary 
inspiration  for  the  news  weekly. 
(Word  Study  may  be  had  free 
from  the  Merriam  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.) 

•  •  • 

Raymond  C.  Goodfellow, 
Newark  director  of  commercial 
education,  was  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  NEA,  at  Portland;  first 
figures  show  that  New  Jersey 
membership  in  the  department 
has  almost  tripled  this  year. 
Frederick  H.  Riecke,  South  Side 
High  School,  Newark,  is  State 
chairman  of  the  department. 

•  •  • 

Egg  Harbor  has  restored 
home  economics  and  manual 
training  after  a  two-year  lapse. 

•  •  • 

Charles  Hollenbach  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Irvin  E.  Kline,  deceased, 
as  Assistant  Principal  of  the 
Atlantic  City  High  School. 

•  •  • 

Mary  G.  Palermo,  Lincoln 
School,  Englewood,  has  de¬ 
scribed  her  Japanese  project  in 
the  Pilgrim  Elementary  Teach¬ 


er,  publication  of  the  General 
Council  of  Congregational  and 
Christian  churches.  A  church 
school  teacher  comments  on  it 
to  show  how  the  church  school 
viewpoint  would  be  added  in 
her  classroom. 

•  •  • 

A  new  outdoor  ampitheater 
large  enough  to  seat  1500  and 
with  a  stage  70  feet  wide  and 
40  feet  deep  has  been  completed 
with  WPA  aid  at  Montclair 
Teachers’  College. 

\  •  •  • 

The  “Art  of  Glove  Making,” 
a  non-commercial  film,  is  avail¬ 
able  rental  free  from  the  De 
Frenes  Company,  1909  Button- 
wood  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  shows 
the  animals  in  their  native 
habitat  and  follows  the  skins 
through  every  process.  A  silent 
film  in  two  .eels,  it  comes  in 
16  and  35  mm. 

•  •  • 

Freda  Hergt,  West  Orange 
High  School,  is  membership 
chairman  of  the  Montclair 
Museum  Art  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  successor  to  the  Art  Super¬ 
visors’  Association.  Since  1935 
membership  has  been  open  to 
all  interested  in  art  education. 
Four  meetings  a  year  are  held. 
•  •  • 

A  topical  index  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Magazine  is 
available  for  15  cents.  It  is 
distributed  by  the  Berrien  Book 
Bindery,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich¬ 
igan. 

•  •  • 

Grace  E.  Rake  heads  the  new 
Newark  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education,  which  replaces 
the  Kindergarten  Association. 

full  program  for  the  year 
I  ''as  been  arranged. 


Community  Forum  Secondary  Study 
Held  in  Rutherford  By  NEA  Unit  Ready 


You  Can  Borrow  by  Mail 

From  The  Teachers  Loan  Bureau 


No  Security,  Endorsers  or  "Co-Makers'^  Required 
JUST  YOUR  OWN  SIGNATURE 

•  The  quickest  and  most  satisfoctory  way  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  loan  from  the  Teachers  Loan  Bureau,  conducted 
by  Household  Finance,  is  to  call  at  the  nearest  office.  I  f  this 
is  inconvenient,  write  or  phone  for  representative  who  will 
call  on  you  at  home  or  elsewhere  to  arrange  your  loan. 

If  the  most  convenient  method  for  you  is  to  borrow  by  mail, 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  delay.  Mail  coupon  below. 
Fill  out  application  form  we  send  you;  mail  this  with  your 
teacher’s  contract  as  a  means  of  identification — then  in  a  day 
or  so  you  receive  your  check  for  the  full  amount  of  the  loan. 

Stnd  For  Freo  Brochure; 

"THE  HOUSEHOIO  FINANCE  LOAN  PLAN  FO«  SCHOOL  TEACHERS" 

Same  reasonable  rates,  same  simple  procedure — just  your  own 
signature — whether  loan  is  made  by  mail  or  in  person.  Small 
monthly  payments  over  a  long  period.  Send  now  for  free 
descriptive  brochure— use  coupon— whether  you  need  a  loan 
at  this  time  or  not.  It  is  important  to  know  all  about  this 
helpful  loan  service  that  assists  thousands  of  teachers  every 
year.  No  obligaticm  is  involved  in  mailing  this  coupon. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINAMCE  Corporation 


The  Rutherford  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  another  of  the  local 
groups  sponsoring  community 
forums  with  success.  This  year’s 
series,  already  under  way,  is 
the  second  for  the  Rutherford 
teachers. 

SpeAers  include  a  poet,  an 
explorer  and  journalist,  as  well 
as  an  impersonator  and  a  lec¬ 
turer,  Clayton  Hamilton,  on  the 
drama.  Upton  Close,  student 
of  the  Far  East,  opened  the  sea¬ 
son  on  October  9,  with  a  talk  on 
the  “Illusion  of  Empire.”  Wil¬ 
liam  Rose  Benet  will  read  some 
of  his  poetry,  November  6. 

Season  tickets  are  $1.25;  there 
are  no  single  admissions. 


Newark  Sohoolwoman  Meat 
The  Schoolwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark  held  its  first  dinner 
meeting  of  the  year  on  October 
6  at  Kresge’s.  Elizabeth  Lyman, 
character  monologist  was  the 
guest. 


The  Committee  on  Orientation 
of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  of  the  NEA 
has  completed  a  study  in  the 
philosophy  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  In  it  the  fundamental 
problems  and  issues  affecting 
secondary  education  are  brought 
out  and  an  attempt  made  to 
define  them. 

For  information  on  this  ma¬ 
terial  or  digests  of  it  address 
H.  V.  Church,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Department,  5S35 
Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago. 


P.-T.  A.  Pamphlat  Printed 
“Young  Lives  in  a  Modern 
World,”  16-page  public  welfare 
program  pamphlet  for  junior 
and  senior  high  school  parent- 
teacher  associations  has  been 
published  by  the  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
It  may  be  obtained  at  5  cents  a 
copy  from  the  Congress  office, 
Washington. 


Locally  Managed  HomsoboU  Offices  in  10  Sow  Jersey  Cities 


CAMDEN.  4th  Floor.  Bioodwoy-Sto- 
Tooa  BuUdioa,  Cstrloo  7444.  Liams* 

So.  041 

8th  FI..  WMt  JoTMy  Trust  BUE.. 

CaasdM  78M.  Ucass*  No.  644 
ELIZABETH.  7th  FI..  AlbMdor  BME.. 

ElUaboth  3-4M1.  UeatsmNo.  6«7 
H.ACKXNSACK.  6th  Floor.  Poopteo 
Trust  Co.  Blda..  Hacksusock  3-J648. 
UcmssmNo.  646 

JERSEY  CITY.  5th  FL.  Jsrsoy  Jourasl 
BME-.  J It  Sa.  J-815J.  LkmsmNo.  644 
NEW.ARK,  4th  FL,  Nstloaal  Nswark 
BMg. .  .MItchoU  I-54I2.  Uc*ms*No.M9 


OR.ANGE.  2ud  Floor.  Mslo  A  Day 
B4)la..Oraaas5-JlJl.  Liatnsm  No.  67* 
PASSAIC.  6th  Floor.  Pasaalc  Nat'l 
Bask  BMa..  Pasaalc  2-8818.  — 

No.  090 

PATERSON.  3rd  Floor.  Patoraoo  NatT 
BaokBMa-.Sharwood 2-3226.  Uosmso 
No.  6S9 

PERTH  AMBOY.  6th  Floor.  Forth 
Aoiboy  Nat'l  Booh  BMa..  Forth 
Aasboy  4-3663.  f.,irso»o  .Vo.  692 
TRENTON.  5th  Floor.  Tr— too  Trust 
Cootpaay  Blda. .  28  W.  Stato.  Tiootoo 
5158.  tlrsajs  .Vo.  660 


Haswis^rf  ckertn  At  lew  rote  set  ly  New  Jersey  lem  236%  s  mtsttk  so  rnttesJ  kelemres. 


FREE'^Booklot  and  Application  Blank 

Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  am  immediate  loan  or  not.  You  never 
know  when  this  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  is 
wanted,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 

(See  Addresws  Above — Mail  to  Nearest  Office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “The  Houaehoid 
Finance  Plan  for  School  Teachers.”  1  understand  this  requeat 
ptneea  me  under  no  obtigaiioo  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


.4«Mrtu  . 
City . 


-State . Amaiiai  /  teisJi  la  tarraw  i 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

OfficMl  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


REACHING  A  MAJORITY 

HORTER  general  programs  and  scattered  group  meet¬ 
ings  seemed  to  please  everyone  at  the  Association’s 
annual  convention.  “Fewer  and  better  speakers,” 
seems  a  good  motto  for  program  builders  at  any  time. 
Spreading  the  group  meetings  over  Friday  afternoon 
and  Saturday  morning  and  afternoon  permitted  teach¬ 
ers  to  attend  two  or  three  different  meetings  instead  of 
only  one.  This  crossing  of  subject  lines  was  healthful. 

The  crowd  which  attended  the  Hatch  demonstra¬ 
tion  class  proved  that  teachers  always  welcome  a  chance 
to  see  someone  else  attempt  the  things  they  are  trying 
to  do.  Similar  demonstrations  should  find  a  place  on 
future  programs  of  the  Association.  Dr.  Kilpatrick 
and  Dr.  West  showed  courage  in  their  comments  cn 
the  Hatch  lesson.  Possibly  they  helped  many  teachers 
take  more  kindly  to  supervisory  evaluations  by  proving 
that  criticism  of  even  a  master  teacher  is  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  panel  discussion  as  a  conventicn 
feature,  judgment  must  be  withheld.  Members  of  a 
panel  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  seated  in  an  audi¬ 
torium  as  large  as  convention  hall.  Perhaps  in  the 
future  they  should  take  their  turn  standing  before  a 
central  microphone.  The  discussion  of  extending  edu¬ 
cation  at  public  expense  also  suffered  from  lack  of  a 
clear-cut  issue.  The  panel  members  never  decided 
whether  they  disagreed  on  our  ability  to  afford  such 
extension,  or  on  the  fields  in  which  such  extension  is 
desirable.  This  lack  of  agreement  on  the  issue  was 
not  true  of  the  “teacher-union”  discussion.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  clarifying  the  issue  in  discussions  of 
this  type  falls  squarely  upon  the  chairman,  and  should 
be  done,  not  at  the  meeting  itself,  but,  in  fairness  to  the 
speakers,  long  before  they  come  to  Atlantic  City. 

All  discussion  of  controversial  issues  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  on  an  adult  level.  In  sponsoring  and  en¬ 
couraging  such  discussion,  our  Association  has  truly 
come  of  age. 


The  Physical  Price  of  Depression 

The  sudden  death  less  than  a  week  apart  of  Clifford 
J.  Scott  and  John  H.  Logan  brings  out  dramatically 
the  physical  toll  which  the  depression  has  taken  of 
school  leaders.  Difficult  as  the  teacher’s  lot  may  have 
been,  with  her  overcrowded  classes,  lack  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  and  her  salary  difficulties,  that  of  the  superinten¬ 
dents  and  supervising  principals  has  been  even  harder. 
They  were  ground  between  their  professional  duty  to 
their  teachers  and  the  children,  and  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  for  further  economies  on  the  part  of  board 
members  and  the  public. 

Few  school  heads  have  complained.  Most  of  them 
have  gone  on — trying  to  keep  the  schools  on  an  even 
keel ;  trying  to  buffet  the  economy  waves  with  the  serv¬ 


ices  that  were  least  essential;  trying  to  save  as 
from  the  wreckage  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  save.  J 
But  many  have  aged  ten  years  in  the  last  five ;  others 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  the  reins  for  a  time 
while  they  recovered  their  health;  others  have  gone, 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  into  disability  retirement ; 
and  others,  like  Clifford  Scott  and  John  Logan  are 
dead.  If  the  education  of  New  Jersey’s  children  is  the 
better  therefor,  the  price  may  not  have  been  too  great. 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  not  recognizing  the  price  and 
for  being  aware  that  it  has  been  paid. 


On  Writing  for  the  Review 

Too  OFTEN  have  teachers  asked  the  editors,  in  a 
diffidently-hopeful  voice,  “Can  we  write  for  the 
Review  ?” 

Of  course  you  can ;  it  is  your  magazine. 

We  want  to  dispel  the  awe  which  usually  creeps 
into  the  voice  when  “writing  for  publication”  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Awe  about  writing  is  misplaced  and  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  editor’s  job  any'way. 

Writing  is  based  first  of  all  on  having  something  to 
say.  Lacking  that,  it  is  rather  difficult. 

When  you  have  said  it,  stop.  Philosophers  have  told 
us  that  all  ideas  are  related  but  don’t  try  to  prove  it. 
Your  readers  prefer  to  relate  what  you  have  said  to 
their  own  ideas;  if  they  don’t  have  any,  it  won’t  make 
any  difference.  In  other  words,  never  draw  morals, 
or  generalize  cn  the  state  of  the  schools,  human  nature, 
or  what  this  country  needs,  unless  the  thing  you  have 
to  say  would  be  unsaid  without  these  generalizations. 
If  you  must  generalize — remember  that  writers  with 
nothing  to  say  have  probably  written  the  same  gen¬ 
eralizations  before  you. 

Make  your  facts — intellectual  or  descriptive — carry 
your  ideas  to  your  readers.  Don’t  tell  them  what  you 
want  them  to  think.  It  ought  to  be  clear  from  your 
material.  In  addition,  your  best  readers  at  least,  will 
resent  being  told  that  something  is  “very  interesting” 
or  “of  pedagogical  significance.” 

So  far  we  have  urged  the  virtues  of  confining  one¬ 
self  to  the  topic  at  hand,  and  of  making  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves  rather  than  through  labels,  laboriously 
applied. 

There  remains  the  bugaboo  of  “fine  writing”.  Don’t 
do  it. 

“Fine  writing”  is  reserved  for  novels,  and  even 
there  it  is  so  rare  that  modern  reviewers  comment  on  it. 
You  may  regret  this.  Editors  may  agree  with  you 
privately,  but  few,  including  those  of  the  Review,  are 
willing  to  let  you  try  to  reverse  the  modern  trend. 

(There  is  a  special  heaven  for  publicity  chairmen 
who  follow  this  advice  in  preparing  material  for  the 
Review.) 

If  you  feel  the  urge  to  write  about  your  experiences, 
please  do.  Every  manuscript  reaching  this  office  is  care¬ 
fully  considered,  regardless  of  the  age,  sex  or  position 
of  its  author.  Our  opinions  are  given  frankly  and, 
we  hope,  helpfully. 
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How  Dom  tho  Romotost 


EARTHQUAKE 


Write  Its  Story  with  This  Little  Nssdis? 

This  diagram  of  the  seismograph,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  In  the  Mew  Merrlam-Webster.  explains 
bow  earthquakes  are  recorded.  Hundreds  of  other 
Illustrations  and  articles  describe 
many  kinds  of  scientlflc  measur-  ^ 

mg  Instruments.  / 

Tou  will  find  complete  infer-  ^ 
matlon  on  thousands  of  sub-  jy 
Jests  In  the  New  Iferrlam-  /y 
Webster.  600.000  entries  —  // 

U3.000  more  than  In  any  //'  *  I 
other  dictionary.  Bdlted  / / 
by  207  outstanding  au-  /  / 
thorltles.  /  /  I 


OPELLING  as  taught  in  the  Buckley-White 
Workbook  Spellers  is  NOT  a  Poll-parrot  performance. 
The  work  in  these  books  develops  the  pupil’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  he  learns.  Gives  him  an  interest  in  learning 
to  spell.  Teaches  him  to  recognize  the  form  of  words 
and  to  spell  accurately  and  quickly.  It  provides  for 
the  use  of  words  in  meaningful  activities  and  it  culti¬ 
vates  the  dictionary  habit. 

The  aim  of  the  Buckley-White  Workbook  Speller 
is  to  make  automatic  the  correct  spelling  of  the  3,000 
to  5,000  words  most  needed  in  the  writing  of  pupils  and 
adults.  The  list  of  words  has  been  scientifically  selected. 

The  authors  are:  HORACE  MANN  BUCKLEY, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  MARGARET  L.  WHITE,  General  Supervisor, 
Elementary  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


*  Second  Edition 


3.3S0  pages  a  12.000 
terms  illustrated  e 
Over  13.000  biogra¬ 
phical  entries 
e  Thousands  of  en¬ 
cyclopedic  articles 
•  35,000  geographical 
entries  e  Synonyms 
and  antonyms. 
Write  for  free.  Il¬ 
lustrated  pamphlet 
containing  s  p  e  c  1- 
men  pages,  color 
plates,  and  full  In¬ 
formation. 


A  separate  book  for  each  of  the  following 
Grades:  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Price  of  each  book,  24  cents 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 


G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO. 
Springfield  Massachusetti 


C-HEWING  CUM 


Chewing  gum  benefits  teeth  by  help¬ 
ing  to  exercise  them  and  by  helping 
to  keep  them  "spick-and-span.” 
Hence  there  is  a  reason,  a  time  and 
place  for  the  sometimes  discouraged 
enjoyment  of  Chewing  Gum. 


IMversHy  research  forms  the  basis  of  our 
advortlslng...Tho  National  Association 
of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers,  Pier  23, 
Resebanfc,  Staten  Island,  Now  York. 


ADVENTURES 
IN  LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES 
IN  LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES 
IN  LANGUAGE 


ADVENTURES  IN  LANGUAGE 


No  subject  presents  more  difficulty  to  the 

ADVENTURES 

teacher  than  elementary  language;  but 

IN  LANGUAGE 

no  subject  has  at  hand  a  readier  aid  than 

!  **i’^*’  Wl'  BUkLKS(>\ 

^  ^  VASH»^d' 

™  ^  MHOkhLl 

ADVENTURES  IN  LANGUAGE, 

the  series  of  activity  workbooks  by 

AL^LVNi  Ai«D  BACON 

Burleson,  Cash  and  McCorkle. 

High^lights  of  this  series  are: 

Colorful  and  artistic  make-up. 

The  preventive  rather  than  the  purely 
corrective  aim. 

Sentence-sense  as  the  prime  objective. 

Fascinating  story-type  reviews. 

These  workbooks,  for  Grades  Three  through  Six,  are  easily  used  with  any  standard 
text,  or  can  be  made  the  basis  of  independent  language  study.  In  thousands  of  schools 
throughout  the  country  these  workbooks  have  put  new  life  into  language  teaching. 


Umque  instructional  material  before  every 
exercise. 

Large  body  of  material  for  practice  in 
reading. 

Unusually  careful  grading. 


Allyn  and  Bacon 


BOSTON 

ATLANTA 


NEW  YORK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

DALLAS 


